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Domestic appeasement .. . effect 
on recovery .. . isolationist senti- 
ment...a@ March crisis? 


ECOVERY henceforth is réally to be the 
first order of White House business. Re- 
form interest, definitely, is checked. 

Domestic appeasement will take its place 
alongside spending as the crux of the Presi- 
dent's’ recovery formula. This means: 

1. Assurance of no new reform taxes. Both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau now favor borrowing, not new taxes 
to finance armament and farm subsidies. In- 
vited is a re-study by Congress of the capital 
gains tax, the pay-roll tax, the remnant of 


the undistributed profits tax. Tacitly opposed. ..1. 


at this time is a proposal to increase surtaxes 
on middle bracket incomes. Opposed is the 
processing tax. 

2. Official acceptance of the viewpoint that 
a balanced budget should come from taxation 
of higher corporation profits; not from higher 
rates at the existing profit level. Business 
profit openly is extolled; barriers to business 
profit are to get attention. 

3. Agreement to “machine down” rough 
edges of existing laws and procedures. The 
Attorney General is to revise and simplify 
administrative procedure. White House sup- 
port is likely for changes in Wagner Labor 
Act administration. | 

4. A determined effort by the White House 
to force John Lewis and William Green to 
end the feud within the ranks of organized 
labor. Threats of trouble in coal, in automo- 
biles, in textiles and in shipping caused the 


President’s move. 


Big question is: Will business react to the 


gppeasement program with a surge of re® 


covery? | 
The best appraisal is: Business will like 
assurance on taxes, acceptance of profit as a 
Government goal, promise of a check to new 
experiments and revision of old. 
But business recovery results probably will 
be disappointing. 


Domestic appeasement will not quiet war 


fears; will not break the impasse in foreign 
trade; will not open markets for surplus cot- 
ton and wheat; nor create machinery to meet 
credit needs of small industry. 

Government appraisers hold to their esti- 
mate of a likely 10 per cent gain in industrial 
activity from present levels by the year end. 
This means a moderate gain in employment; 
a moderate gain in profits and taxes; a mod- 
erate gain in trade; a moderate reduction in 
relief needs. 

Full recovery calls for a 50 per cent gain 
in industrial activity—to come only from 
greatly expanded use of credit either by 
Government or business or by both. 


* * * 


A White House-Congress division is de- 
veloping on foreign policy. es 

solationist sentiment dominates 
interventionist wishes influence the President. 
Both favor strong armament. Differences are 
over the meaning of that armament. 

Turn-down for the start of Guam develop- 
ment suggests continuance of neutrality leg- 
islation. The thought of Congress: “Carry 
a club; but keep away from spots where the 
bricks are flying.” | 

Mr. Roosevelt prefers to checkmate the 
dictators; keep them guessing; raise fears in 
their own breasts. Isolationist Congressional 
sentiment may hamper that policy; may en- 
courage aggressors to pay less close attention 


to the United States. 
* 


The Townsend old age plan is dead in Con- 
gress. Streamlining of present old-age 
insurance will help answer that problem. 
Modified price fixing for farm products is a 
Probability for 1940; scarcely a possibility 
for 1939. Little or no chance exists for tax 
Cuts; there are few chances of tax changes of 
‘mMportance. Moderate Wagner act revision 
iS in the cards. Expanded Export-Import 


bank operations will be significant, but will | 


not mean a return to large-scale foreign 
lending, 


Europe’s next crisis—on the basis of dip- 
lomatic advices—will coincide with a final 
_“ictory for Franco in Spain. 

Chances are at least even that England and 


France are on the short end of that situation. 


~ 


' 
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A “Time-sheet” of Congressional Activity: 
Since January, 5 Laws, Thousands of Bills 


ONGRESS has been in session nearly two 


months. In that time, the Senate has passed 
nine bills of some general interest and the 
House has passed eleven. 

Only five public laws of significance have 
been enacted. That is, in only five cases have 
important bills gone through both houses. Yet 
thousands have been introduced. 

Senators have been averaging about nine 
hours a week in session. Representatives have 
been on the floor about thirteen hours a week. 

The work done so far can, for the most part, 
be classified as routine. Money has been ap- 
propriated. Temporary Federal agencies have 
been continued. Investigations have been start- 
ed or continued. The exception is the national 
defense program. 

These matters have been written into the 
record by the 76th Congress. But most of the 
important work is still ahead. 


LIMITED LEGISLATION 
Through one of its laws, Congress has pro- 
vided money to stave off an immediate emer- 
gency in Federal work relief. In another law, 
it adopted a revised Internal Revenue Code. -A 


third law extended the life of the Reconstruc-. 


tion Finance Corporation. A fourth extended 
the life of the Export-Import Bank and: the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. A fifth con- 
tinued the investigation of Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

These matters have been approved by both 
houses. In addition, each house has passed 
other bills separately. 

Both the Army and Navy defense bills, ap- 
propriating half a billion dollars, have gone 
through the House; although the Navy’s plan 
for starting a naval base at Guam was de- 
feated. The House has passed bills appropriat- 
ing money to run the legislative branch of the 
Government and the many independent com- 
missions next year. It passed another bill to 
provide Government departments with more 
money to carry on their work this fiscal year. 
It has voted to continue the life of the Dies 
committee investigating un-American activi- 
ties. 
®Meanwhile, the Senate approved several 
other bills of interest. One would require that 
motor vehicles in interstate traffic be licensed. 
Another would effect an amendment to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so that cotton 
growers could reapportion among themselves 
acreage allotments. Another calls for a re- 


survey of the possibility of developing a power 
project at Passamaquoddy. 
nancial deficiencies. 

Major problems on the docket for considera- 
tion include the labor law, the Neutrality Act, 
old age pensions, taxes, the unemployment in- 


Another meets fi- 


prices and surpluses, the communication sys- 
tems and relief. These matters have not yet 
reached either house. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau sug- 
gested the other day that Congress might take ' 
the opportunity to study and improve the ex- 
isting tax structure. 

Previous Congresses under the Roosevelt 
administration have tackled the important 
problems earlier in their sessions. And the 
work of the two houses has been more Co- 
ordinated. 

The last Congress, for instance, passed 
eleven laws of some general interest during the 
first two months of its first session in 1937. 

Among the things that Congress accom- 
plished in a comparable period were: Provision 
for the retirement of Supreme Court Justices, 
establishment of a committee to study Gov- 
ernment reorganization, placing an embargo 
on the sale of munitions to warring Spain, ex- 
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+ surance ‘system, aid for the railroads, farm + tension of the life of the stabilization fund and 


the RFC, provision for crop loans to small 
farmers, provision of flood and catastrophe 
loans for the mid-West, approval of bills to 
meet immediate deficiencies and to carry the 
independent commissions through the next 
vear and extension of the time during which 
Government securities may be used as collat- 
eral for Federal Reserve notes. 


In addition to these laws, agreed to by both 
houses, each house had passed a bill to extend 
the President’s authority to negotiate trade 
agreements with foreign countries, and differ- 
ences between the two bills were being ironed 
out in conference. 

The House also had approved appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office departments. 
Thus the House had passed thirteen bills and 
the Senate twelve in a comparable period. 

The difference between the two Congresses 
in quantity of bills passed, therefore, is not 
striking. But the difference in type and im- 
portance of bills passed, and in laws enacted, 
is striking. The present Congress has been 
criticized as lacking Jeadership and lacking a 
program, as proceeding in an aimless fashion. 

‘ach house has been’ proceeding in a differ- 
ent direction. Except in the matter of national 
defense, bills which go through one house stall 
in the other. Therefore, bills are not being 
enacted into law. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AWAITED 


Furthermore, both Senate and House com- 
mittees are taking a long time in reporting on 
major bills. 

While the present Senate has been meeting 
for only about nine hours a week, its predeces- 
sor worked some twenty-five hours a week. 
And the present House is meeting about thir- 
teen hours a week, while its predecessor met 
twenty hours each week. 

Most of the bills brought up thus — have 
not required long debate. Each house is 
awaiting committee reports on the more im- 
portant matters. The Senate has been forced 
to adjourn more than once simply because it 
had no material with which to work. 

Appropriation bills, which must originate in 
the House, have been moving along slowly. 
Important items which the Senate might take 
up in the meantime, have not yet passed 
through the committee stage. 

Announcement has been made that the 
President has no’ new measures to suggest to 
Congress. His messages presented thus far 
cover the ground. . He is leaving it to Congress 
to do the legislating. His agents in the exec- 
utive branch are not writing bills for Congress 
this year. 


Pherograwm 
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March the News 


New emphasis on cooperation... 
conflict over ... the fleet 
maneuvers... “annual wages.” 


“isms” 


ROOSEVELT gave dramatic 

emphasis to the new Government effort to 
develop unity within the United States by 
an urgent request to William Green and John 
Lewis to bring about an end to the warfare 
between the AFL and the CIO. 

This week-end move by the President coin- 
cided with the address by Harry Hopkins, 
new Secretary of Commerce, holding out the 
promise of a willingness by Government to 
cooperaté with business men. It came after 
both President Rooseveit and Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., had asserted that there would be 
no request of Congress for new taxes and that 
present tax laws, where demonstrably re- 
strictive, could be changed. 

The President asked labor leaders to settle 
their feud, first, because it is right; second, 
because officers of both groups are ready; 
third, because the fank and file ardently de- 
Sires peace, and fourth, because the Govern- 
ment and people believe it is necessary. 


DOMESTIC PEACE SOUGHT 


Combined with other developments, the 
theme definitely was for domestic peace. 

This theme that all possible action should 
be taken to remove deterrents to private in- 
vestment which arise from restrictive or un- 
favorable Governmental policies also was 
stressed by Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, in an address before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit. 

Still another important address of the week 
was that delivered by former President 
Hoover before a Pittsburgh group. Mr. 
Hoover declared that a fifth horseman—In- 
tolerant Ideologies—is riding with the four 
horsemen of War, Famine, Pestilence and 
Death over two-thirds of the world’s peoples. 


COMBATING THE “ISMS” 


Evidence that conflict over “isms” and 
other intolerant doctrines also is to be found 
to some degree in this country was seen in 
reports of a rift in the ranks of the National 
Lawyers Guild, an organization with a mem- 
bership of 3,400 lawyers, judges, professors of 
jurisprudence and public officials represent 
ing nearly every State. Supreme Court Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora of New York, retiring 


{Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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The United § tates News 


—Harris & Ewing 
SOFT WORDS 
Chairman Key Pittman (left), of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Brazil’s For- 
eign Minister Oswaldo Aranha talk economic 
reciprocity at one of the many functions in the 
Capital being given in honor of the latter. 
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THE "BIG MONEY’: 
WHO GETS IT? 


Big money in big and little busi- 
ness. Where salary money goes. 
Effects of bigness. 


UST how big are the salaries that big business 

pays to its cfficers? Do the salaried officers of 

corporations fare better than stockholders and 
workers? 

Answers to questions like that were asked of 
the Twentieth Century Fund by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. The Twentieth 
Century Fund was able to give the answer from 
information gathered by it in a study of this 
country’s “big business.” 

The TNEC learned from the report submitted 
to it that salaries of officers of 570 of the largest 
corporations in the United States varied during 
1934 and 1935 from $1,000 a day to a minimum 
of less than $2,000 a year. 

“Five out of six of the chief executives.” the 
report said, “were paid less than $75,000 per year 
in 1934 and 1935. Nearly one-third received 
less than $25,000; somewhat over a third received 
between $25,000 and $50,000. Slightly more than 
One per cent of the 570 corporations paid their 
first officers salaries of $200,000 or over.” 


Executives’ Average Pay 


Is Barely $5,000 a Year 


The investigators found that in 1933—a de- 
pression year—salaries paid to all corporation 
executives in the United States totalled about 
two billion dollars, an amount five times as large 
as the corporation income tax yield for that 
year. Yet the average salary payments per cor- 
poration of all reporting corporations amounted 
to barely $5,000. 

Figures on salaries are for salaries alone and 
do not include profits from trading in company 
stock or dividends on stock owned by executives. 
. “Chief executives of money-making firms aver- 


aged $50,000, while heads of unprofitable con- 


cerns received averages of $33,000 in 1934 and 
$28,000 in 1935,” the TNEC was told. This furth- 
ér observation was made: 

“On the whole, in good times and bad, corpor- 
ate officers, as a group, fare better than the 
Wage workers or investors. In bad times total 
salary payments to officers are ‘stickier’ than 
wages and dividends—they go down more slowly 
and less far; in good times they go up faster 
and farther.” 

- The Twentieth Century Fund committee that 
conducted the survey of corporations came to 
no definite conclusion concerning whether or 
not “bigness” in business was good or bad. It 
did, however, raise questions for the TNEC to 
answer through its more exhaustive study. 


Power of “Big Business” 
Over Nation’s Welfare: 


“It is impossible for us on the basis of our 
investigation to say now whether the giant cor- 
poration is, on the whole, either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ 
economically,” the Fund report said. “This leads 
us to the only positive recommendation which the 


committee can make for public policy: Until'we ~ 


know much more than we do now about the 
effects of big business, penalties—legislative. or 
otherwise—should not be placed upon business 
merely because of its size unless clearly justified 
by the evidence. The converse of this is also 
sound. We do not yet know enough to say that 
small business is better or worse than big bus- 
iness—merely because of its size. Subsidies or 
other favors based on small size are, we believe, 
unwise in the present state of our knowledge.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund investigators 
posed the following point for the TNEC to 
answer. 

‘The giant corporation has raised a serious 
question as to whether too vast a power over 
jobs, wages, and the conditions under which men 
and women spend most of their waking hours 
has not been put into the hands of the few men 

who control vast companies—industrial empires 
with hundreds of thousands of employe citizens. 
_~ Not only do these officers have direct power over 
“the destinies of their workers, but, by their’ de- 
cisions to reduce or expand operations, they can 
and do largely control the ebb and flow of the 
business cycle—with incalculable effects on the 
welfare of the nation as a whole.” 


Checkmating the Dictators ... Political Straws .. 
Trade Policies and Debt Defaults... A Shift 


Officials who usually are “in the 
know” assert that President 
Roosevelt is deliberately sound- 
ing alarms abuut new moves by 
the dictators in an effort to try 
to disconcert those leaders and 
to muddle their plans. Diplo- 
mats say privately that the vol- 
ume of real “inside dope” on 
contemplated moves by Germany 
and Italy is grossly over-esti- 
mated. 
xe 


In the Senate cloakrooms, the 
men who have a powerful hand 
in selecting party nominees for 
the Presidency are busy arguing 
about the comparative strength 
of a Democratic team made up 
of Vice President Garner and 
Postmaster General Farley as 
opposed to a Republican team 
made up of Senator Taft of Ohio 
and Tom Dewey of New York. 


x 


Inner cabinet councils are buz- 
zing withexcited comment about 
the fact that two cabinet mem- 
bers, Harry Hopkins and Henry 
Wallace, both are angling for 
control of the Iowa delegation 
to the 1940 Democratic national 
convention. So far the other 
cabinet members are trying to 
stay neutral in this minor civil 
war. 
x * * 
A subtle change in emphasis is 
occurring in American foreign 
policy as it relates to this hemi- 
sphere. High State Department 


~-officials now are convinced that 


emphasis on trade agreements— 
with new trade stressed—en- 
couraged Latin American na- 


to expropriate American prop- 
erty. Word seeps out now that 
the shift is from all stress on 
trade agreements to more direct- 
ed trade and more insistence on 
fulfilling past obligations. 


. The Export-Import Bank project 


for granting credit to Cuba, or- 
iginally outlined as one of the 
Bank’s major undertakings, has 
run into serious difficulties and 
strenuous efforts will be neces- 
sary, insiders report, if the nego- 
tiation is to be completed. 


The real reason for the public 
works loan to Haiti, which the 
Export-Import Bank made in- 
directly through the J. G. White 
Corporation, was to forestall a 
barter arrangement with Ger- 
many whereby that country 
would have furnished machinery 
and engineering staffs in return 
for Haitian products. Thereby 
the loan not only is helping our 
commerce but it also is keeping 
Haiti, one of the most strategic- 
ally located territories in the 
West Indies, out of the zone of 
German influence. 
* * 
Federal Housing Authority is 
dissatished with the small vol- 
ume of home loans it is insuring 
in certain sections of the coun- 
try. Plans are being laid quietly 
for an aggressive “salcs” cam- 
paign. 
* 

President Roosevelt personally 
inserted in the 1940 budget a 
suggestion for $422,000,000 in 
new taxes to cover new national 
defense and farm subsidy expen- 


there need be no new taxes un- 

less Congress exceeds the budg- 

et is accepted by high Treasuty 

sources as White House shift 

in an effort to appease Congress. 
x * * 


The TNEC is hatching some 
powerful reports on the work- 
ing of this country’s economic 
system through studies of indi- 
vidual departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Departmental] repre- 
sentatives on the Committee 
complain that “over-cautious- 
ness” on the part of Congres- 
sional representatives is keeping 
them from giving the country a 
startling story. 

Wheat and lard are not the only 
American farm products that 
Germany is attempting to secure 
by privately bartering with Am- 
erican farm cooperatives. German 
traders are actively interested 
also in a swap for American to- 
bacco. Large amounts of leaf 
would be involved. 

2. 
Captain Weideman, Adolf Hit- 
ler’s personal adjutant, as the 
new German consul at San Fran- 
cisco, is prepared to put the heat 
on West Coast fruit growers 
with more than a hint that either 
the West Coast must take more 
German products or German 
purchases of fresh and canned 
fruits will be curtailed. 

xk * 
Any new credit advances or 


_ banking aids granted to Brazil 


will be accompanied by condi- 
tions designed to keep the money 
from flowing into armament 
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on Taxes 


der way concern the degree of 
direction that will accompany 
any new American financing in 
that country. 


Really back of the resignation 
of Wayne Chatfield Taylor, as 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was a series of per- 
sonal incidents involving fric- 
tion in the working of that de- 
partment rather than any strong 
difference of opinion over the 
foreign lending policies of the 
Government, now centering in 
the Treasury. 
x * 


Something new in the Govern- 
ment publishing business, a sys- 
tem whereby Government pub- 
lications can be bought by pur- 
chase of post cards of various 
denominations—10-cent, 15-cent, 
etc.—is to be proposed soon in 
a bill which will be introduced 
in Congress with Administration 
backing. 
x « * 
An inter-departmental committee 
is making plans for a. compre- 
hensive program to simplify the 
present maze of Governmental 
printing and publicity regula- 
tions. Another major objective 
is to cut down on the volume of 
Governmental publications; em- 
phasis is to be placed on quality 
rather than quantity of output. 
x 


Close associates of Harry Hop- | 


kins told the Secretary of Com- 
merce several days before he left 
for Iowa that his Des Moines 
speech should give a more spe- 
cific outline of his program. But 


_ Mr. Hopkins stuck to his origi- 


—Underwood & Underwoog 

A TREASURY TIP 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau Says that 
the Administration is not thinking of foisting any 
new taxes on the shoulders of business at. this 
session of Congress. (See article on page three.) 
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Wecrsarata « 


GUAM: A NEW KEY 


TO OUR POLICIES 


A dot of coral raises weighty | 
questions. The future of America 
in the Far East. Does Guam vote 
mean isolation? | 


tions to default on old debts and ditures. 


Statement gnow that 


terprises. 


| rather than into productive en- 
Maneuvers now un- 


nal idea. 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT'S AWAY, THE WHITE HOUSE 


DOESN'T PLAY . 


‘7 in the White House st#ll click, the tele- 
phones still jangle, the messengers still enter 
and exit. 


True, the absence of important figures gives 
the Presidential ante-room somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a big, barren checkerboard, but the 
clinical calm is only on the surface. From attic 
to cellar, the White House continues to be a 
hive of activity. Sightseers continue to pad 
about after their guides. The butcher’s boy 
and the baker’s boy trundle their wares through 
the service doors. 


And if the postman hadn't read in the news- 


papers that the President was watching the 
Fleet at its secret maneuvers somewhere in the 


Atlantic, he just wouldn't believe that the Chief 


Executive wasn't “at home”. The mail sack is 
as bulky as ever. And the presents—well, they 
continue to arrive almost with every mail. From 
postage stamps to maple syrup, from ship prints 
to homemade cake, the gifts tumble in from 
every corner of the nation, from little known 


dots on the world’s map. 


And .what .can .the. 


Rare and Simple President do? He can't 
Gifts That Grace very well refuse. As a 
‘ matter of fact, he gets a 
The White House ,.¢, enjoyment out of 
the majority of tne gifts. The cosmestibles, like 
salmon, venison and preserves, find their way 
into the huge White House refrigerators and 
butler’s pantry. The flowers, orchids rare and 
jonquils simple, grace the many rooms. 


Downstairs, in a room peekable to tourists, 
is a heterogeneous mass of pieces of sculpture, 
some caricatures of the President himself, ships’ 
models, handwrought craftwork, blankets, em- 
broidery—just about everything under the sun. 

Since taking office, President Roosevelt has 
received so many pots of four-leafed clovers 
that it would take a full day to set them end 
to end. By this time, the President’s collection 
of walking sticks is probably one of the finest 
in the world. 

Of course, this business of sending gifts to 


.. WORK 


O the President is away. But the typewriters + 


APLENTY, 


—Harris & Ewing 
GIFT FROM SPAIN 
A personal, and not an official, gift, is the way Mrs. 
Roosevelt views the set of Goya etchings presented 
to her by the Spanish Loyalists. On public display 
at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, they 
are examined by Bonnie-Mason Throckmorton. 


the Chief Executive is an old American cus- 
tom. In George Washington’s administration 
certain frontiersmen sent him excellent hunt- 
ing dogs. At President Harding’s deatii, a room 
full of personal gifts was discovered. 

There are some gifts which Chief Executives 
may not receive. These, such as decorations 
from foreign potentates and nations, end up in 
a vault in the State Department building. 


Sometimes the “decora- 
tions” are too live for any 
vault. Take, for instance, 
that 375-pound cinnamon 
bear sent to President 
Coolidge. That, needless to say, went right over 
to the Washington Zoo. And likewise a wallaby, 
a pigmy hippopotamus, an African antelope and 
two lion cubs, also received postpaid during 
President Coolidge’s administration. Sometimes, 
the Presidents receive pets too amusing to part 


Strange Animals 
Diverted to Zoo 


By Executives | 


ALSO PRESENTS 


r with. There was a parrot sent to President 


McKinley which, with a bit of coaxing—it had 
to be done in the patriotic spirit—would whistle 


“My Country, ’tis of Thee”. 


President Roosevelt has been a hearty patron 
of the Washington Zoo. 
._ Sometimes the gifts need a freight car for 
transportation., Take, for example, the State of 


Texas’ present a few years back. A freight car 


addressed to the President contained cans of 
Texas hot chile, handsomely engraved spurs, 
cowboy boots, peanut butter galore, bed sheets, 
a water meter (it seems to have disappeared at 


this writing) and a playsuit for the President’s 


grandson, Buzzie. 


Somewhere back in the 
dim past a publicity agent 


To Halt Some. "conceived the idea of us- 
ing the White House and 


Publicity Stunts a Presidential aide as a 


grand. background for a stunt. It worked— 
sometimes it still works—but by this time, the 
President’s aides can judge the spirit back of 
the gift more accurately. But don't be sur- 
prised if a photograph creeps into a picture 
page showing the All-American Pie Queen 
flashing her dimples at the White House sec- 
retariat, or the Persimmon Queen draped in 
the doorway of the Executive Offices. Vigil- 
ance has its weak moments. 

Then there are the honest, crudely artistic 


Vigilance Needed 


gifts which, more than anything else, paint to 


the significant folkways of AmericggiiBe it a 
cloth donkey from a relief workshop or avfinely 
cut piece of crystal, it is appreciatively viewed 
and commented upon by the President and his 
tamily. 

When President Roosevelt leaves office, his 
personal gifts will go with him, and, buried in 
them, the flashes of wit, honesty, simpitcity and 
esteem will, as much as anything, measure for 
him the response of his fellow citizens to his 
personality. 


But should March, in his absence, usher in 


a lion or a lamb, he will probably have to drive 
out to the zoo to see it when he returns. 


DEREK Fox. 


ATIONS ruled by dictators now have a first 
barometer of American public opinion on. na- 
tional defense and foreign policy. 

Carefully noted abroad, especially in Japan, 
was the vote of 205 to 168 by which the House 
of Representatives last week eliminated from a 
naval air base bill an authorization of $5,000,000 
for improvements on the Island of Guam. 


Close attentidn is paid to the vote on whether 
or not to deepen the harbor and build docks 
at Guam because of the effect it may come to 
have on America’s future ‘in the Far East and 
on the general direction of American foreign 
policy. 

The geographical position of Guam goes far 
to explain its importance as a barometer of fee!- 
ing on foreign policy. A thirty-mile spit of 
land in the Far Pacific, the island of Guam is 
planted in the middle of a group of Japanese- 
mandated islands. Only 1500 miles from Yoko- 
hama, it is directly in the path of any Japanese 
expansion southward toward Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies or the Philippine Islands. 


Island Gives Protection 
Against Japanese 


A deeper harbor and adequate docks on Guam 
could house enough submarines, say naval au- 
thorities, to harry and even deflect a Japanese 
move to the South. If Japan has serious am- 
bitions in the Philippines, the Dutch islands and 
British Singapore, a fortified Guam would have 
to be razed before those ambitions could be 
realized. 

In debate in the House last week before the 
Guam proposal came to vote, Congressmen 
voiced fears that any construction work on the 
island of Guam might drag the United States 
into war with Japan. 

The expressed desire of Congress not to 4s- 
sume any further obligations in the Pacific raises 
the question of what is to become of the Philip- 
pine Islands after July 4, 1946, the date they 
are scheduled to be given independence. 


Policy of Philippines 
Put Up To Congress 


The Navy Board report that proposed defense 
works on Guam mentioned that a strong base 


there could be effective in warding off an attack 


on the Philippine Islands. Decision on further 
American policy toward the Philippines was 
placed in the lap of Congress, however, by the 
Board’s report. 

The obvious inference given to last weeks 
vote is that the House does not favor measures 
that would prolong American involvement in the 
Philippine Islands. If the Senate, which now 
must act on the naval air bases bill, does not 
reinstate the Guam item, a potential advance 
base for defense of the Philippines will have 
been abandoned. 

Japanese as well as American strategists aré 
now examining last week’s vote on Guam for 4 
hint of America’s future role in the Philippines. 

Consequences for neutrality legislation also lie 
on the vote on Guam. The question is asked 
whether Americans will favor internationa! 
risks in the Atlantic, now that the House has 
voted against such risks in the Pacific. 


A strong isolationist policy toward Europe 
similar to the one just voted toward Japan might 
remove American support from European or 
mocracies and would be calculated to cut off a4 
American contact with belligerents in case o 
war. 

Cautiousness in European affairs, parallelins 
cautiousness in Far Eastern affairs, would mea” 
a reconsideration of the President’s announced 
policy of aiding democratic states as against 
dictator states. Penalizing aggressors is ana: 
thema to the Senate’s isolationist bloc. 

The vote against spending five million dollars 
on Guam—one-half of one per cent of the new 
defense program—is now taken as an important 
straw in the wind. 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued From Page 1] 


president of the Guild and other 
prominent members were re- 
ported to have announced their 
intention of resigning because of 
the organization’s failure to con- 
demn communism and other 
“isms” at its national convention 
in Chicago during the early part 
of February. 

Meanwhile, President Roose- 
velt, by his presence at the Navy's 
war games in the Caribbean, drew 
particular attention to the ma- 
neuvers, which are, incidentally, 
the first full-scale maneuvers and 
strategy battle of the American 
fleet on the high seas ever to be 
attended by a President. 


In Washington, the Congres- 
sional action of the week in- 
cluded the introduction in the 
House of a “compromise” Gov- 
ernmental reorganization meas- 
ure designed to meet the objec- 
tions which resulted in defeat of 
the reorganization bill intro- 
duced at the last Congress. 

Other important Congressional 
action included continuation un- 
til June 30, 1941, of the RFC and 
its subsidiary agencies, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and the 
Electric Home and Farm Author- 
ity; the Senate’s restoration of 
the appropriation for TVA dam 
construction to the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill; and 
the House’s elimination of the 
item in the Naval Air Base Bill 
providing for harbor develop- 
ment work at Guam. 

Developments in the executive 
branch of the Government also 
were important. 

Attorney General Murphy, at 
President Roosevelt’s* direction, 
appointed a committee to study 
practices of quasi-judicial agen- 
cies such as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, with a 
view to recommending improve- 
ments in their procedure. 


Another move taken under the 

direction of the Attorney General 

_ was the Government's filing of a 
suit in Federal Court in New 
York City for damages totaling 
$1,053,470 against 18 leading auto 
tire manufacturers, on the charge 
of conspiracy in fixing tire prices 
in bidding for Government busi- 
ness, 

Elmer Andrews, Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
after studying the legislative his- 
tory of the Act, outlined detailed 
interpretation of several sections 
which he believes will further 
the growth of a “guaranteed an- 
nual wage policy in industry.” 
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ported by leaders in Congress to 

be developing in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

That desire is to get back to the 


good old days when business ran it- | 


self, when farmers depended upon | 


things of yesterday. Con- 
gress turns to business. How 
cotton upsets all plans for 
a return to “normalcy.” 


markets to provide their income and 
to guide production, when budgets 
were balanced and problems were 
much simpler. 

Individual Congressmen are ad- 
mitting bewilderment in face of the 
relief problem, the farm problem, 
the foreign trade problem, the bud- 
get problem, the organized labor 
problem. 

More and more frequently, Sen- 
ators and Representatives are say- 
ing, in effect: 

“If private business, left alone by 
Government, can provide jobs for 
the unemployed, can produce profits 
that will permit a balanced budget, 
can provide outlets for more farm 


products, then private business men | 


should be given that chance.” 


But all of the time, even as they 
express a hankering for a return to 
the simple pre-depression days, over- 
whelming practical problems press 
in, demanding attention of Con- 
gressmen. 


Ten Years of Efforts 
To Solve Cotton Problem 


One problem alone appears to ep- 
itomize them all. 

That problem—the problem of cot- 
ton—is upsetting budget plans, up- 
setting employment, upsetting for- 
eign policies, upsetting the whole 
idea that members of Congress have 
of getting back to “normalcy.” After 
six years of effort by the Federal 
Government to control that problem 
directly and after four previous ad- 
ditional years of sparring with the 
problem of cotton, the problem is 
back with more urgency than ever. 

The facts, which dismay Con- 
gressmen and soon may startle tax- 
payers, are these: 


Secretary Wallace 


—Harris & Ewing, Farm Security Administration 
Senator Smith 


South’s No. 1 Problem 


“KING COTTON” CALLS FOR A NEW EXCHEQUER 
gle world trade, say Government economists, and the problem of cotton surplus will take care 


of itself. 


Until that time, however, the Administration, through Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 


lace, and the Senate, through Senator Ellison D. “Cotton Ed” Smith, are seeking ways to alleviate, the 


glut conditions. 


livelihood. In normal times, 60 per ¢ asked to write off the bulk of the + and scarcity on the other, there is 


cent of the cotton that these people 


half billion dollars in loans. 


produce finds its way into markets | 


abroad. To provide not much more | 


than a bare subsistence for the cot- 
ton belt the cotton crop. should re- 
turn a billion dollars to its pro- 
ducers. 

Usually a cotton crop amounts to 
about 14,000,000 bales. Of that 


amount 8,000,000 bales normally are 
sold abroad, and 6,000,000 are con- 


One-third of the farm population | 
of the United States—10,000,000 in- | 


dividuals—depend upon cotton for a | 


sumed at home, Henry Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, on February 
23 advised a committee of Congress 
that in the present year exports 
would range between 3,500,000 and 
4,000,000 bales—about half of nor- 
mal. 


Entire Year’s Supply 


Now in the Surplus 

At this time, as farmers are begin- 
iing to plant a new crop of cotton, 
an entire year’s supply of old cotton 
is in this country’s surplus. Of that 
year’s supply, unsuspecting Ameri- 
can taxpayers hold under loan more 
than 11,000,000 bales and will hold 
more. After spending nearly one 
billion dollars of hard cash in direct 
subsidies: to cotton growers in six 


| 


years, taxpayers find that they have | 
_ $550,000,000 more tied up in loans on 


these 11,000,000 bales. It is costing 
$45,000,000 each year just to pay 
storage and carrying charges 
that cotton. Congress now is being 


nearly three of the four million bales | 
on | 


Fi- 
nancing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation even now is be- 
ing increased by Congress to $900,- 
000,000 to help meet what appears 
to be a move in this direction. 

All of the time, Mr. Wallace openly 
admits, the cotton problem is grow- 
ing in size and in urgency. 

What to do? 

Members of Congress would like 
to forget this problem, just as they 
would like to forget the unemploy- 
ment problem and the budget prob- 
lem, There is continued hope that 
something will turn up to enable the 
National Government to forget about 
cotton. But here Congressmen find 
that international as well as domes- 
tic complications enter. 


Totalitarian Powers 


Need Our Products 

The nations that most need and 
want American cotton are Germany 
and Italy and Japan. Yet no na- 
tions are so lacking in means to buy 
here as those three totalitarian 
powers. Inability on the part of 
these former customers to pay for 
American cotton and barriers put in 
the path of their purchases for rea- 
sons of policy account—so Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts say—for 


of lost markets for American cotton. 
With superabundance on one side 


THE TAX OUTLOOK: A PLEDGE 


AGAINST ADDITIONAL LEVIES 


F American business men need + 


nothing more to induce them to 
venture and to spend money than as- 
surance that President Roosevelt will 
spring no more new taxes this year, 
they now can have that assurance. 
«A Presidential suggestion for new 
taxes to total $422,000,000 was made 


to Congress in January when the 
1940 Federal Government budget 
was presented. Acting on that sug- 
gestion, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate had started 
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The changing outlook for 


tax revision. Its meaning 


to business. Where Presi- 


dent, Mr. Morgenthau 
stand. | 
recently to explore possible new 


sources of taxation. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt is convinced 
that no new taxes will be needed. 
This conviction was expressed. to 
newspaper men, conditioned only on 
the willingness of Congress to hold 
expenses down to nine billion dollars. 
Later Henry Morgenthau, jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, reiterated the 
President’s promise and made some 
observations of his own. 


Previous Suggestions 


for Higher Taxes 

It is not always*this way on the 
tax subject. 

President Roosevelt had told Con- 
egress last January 3: ‘I believe I am 
expressing the thought of the most 
far-sighted students of our economic 


| system in saying that it would be un- 

wise either to curtail expenditures | 
| Sharply or to impose drastic new taxes | 


at this stage of recovery. But in view 
of the addition to our public expen- 
ditures involved in the proposed en- 


+ covery that had started last fall, 


President 


larged national defense program and | 


the program for agricultural parity 
payments, for which no revenue pro- 
vision has yet been made, I think 
we might safely consider moderate 
tax increases which would approxi- 
mately meet the increased expendi- 
tures on these accounts.” 

The expenditures on “these ac- 
counts” total $442,000,000. 

To get that money Congressional 
committees had started to explore the 
revenue possibilities in surtax_ in- 


.creases on incomes between $10,000 


and $100,000 and in tightened inher- 
itance taxes. Processing taxes had 
been suggested and side-tracked. 

As the weeks passed, however, and 
as pdusiness and industry failed to 
follow through vigorously on the re- 


them. 


Roosevelt gradually 
changed his mind about taxes. So 
did Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
who said on February 23: 

“As far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, additional 
come from increased business. Speak- 
ing for myself, the thing that both- 
ers me is the attitude of the business 
men I have seen. They have ex- 
pressed ‘Oh, what’s the use’ attitude. 

“T feel that this attitude is holding 
back a number of business men from 
expanding their business, and from 
taking normal business risks. I sin- 
cerely hope Congress will take a care- 
ful look at the tax law to see if there 


are any deterrents which are holding - 


back business men from making 
further commitments, 

“The business man ought to feel 
that the Administration wants him 
to go ahead and take normal busi- 
ness risks and make money. The tax 
orogram should not be a deterrent. 
It should let the business man mak 
a reasonable profit.” | 


Responsibility Passed 
Back To Congress 


Both the President and his Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury thus are passing | 
to Congress responsibility for shap- | 
ing tax laws that will meet the ob- | 
jections of business men. In effect, | 


they are saying: 


If present tax laws are ‘onerous | 
and oppressive to business, Congress _ 


has the responsibility of changing 


will suffice, but if Congress votes 


larger appropriations Congress 


_ dollars or more. 


must assume the responsibility for 
finding the revenue. 
This Government’s present tax sys- 


fem will provide a balance in a nine- 


billion-dollar budget only when the 
national income reaches 80 billion 


1939. 


Consequently, large-scale borrow- 


ing continues a prospect in order 


that the Federal Government may | 
raise money with which to pay its | 


bills. 


revenues must | 


If Congress stays within | 
White House budget recommenda- | 
tions, revenues from existing taxes | 


Unofficial estimates 
are that it may reach 68 billion in | 


pressure in the American South to 
barter American cotton for German 
and Italian and Japanese manufac- 
tured goods. Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, is strongly resisting that 
pressure both on the ground that it 
would disturb the reciprocal trade 
agreement program of this Govern- 
ment and that barter would result 
in help for the totalitarian nations 
at a time when they are hard 
pressed economically. The argument 
is advanced that by using trade 


weapons the United States might | 


force a change in policy by those 
nations that now are on the aggres- 
sive. 

The result of this attitude is that 
the South finds itself called upon to 
sacrifice possible markets for 
major commodity as a means of im- 
plementing this country’s foreign 
policy. In the meantime, Brazil is 
bartering her cotton for German 
and Japanese machinery and manu- 
factured goods; and Germany and 
Italy and Japan all are pushing the 
production of substitutes for cotton. 

Steady curtailment of export mar- 
kets for cotton creates more domes- 
tic problems for Congress to ponder, 


its | 


want to avoid problems. 


In the American South the 


YEARNING FOR THE "GOOD OLD DAYS": 4 
COTTON AS EXAMPLE OF OUR NEW BUSINESS PROBLEMS ~*~ | 


NE overpowering desire is re-4 + just at a time when Congressmen + Smith, chairman of the Senate Agri. M 


| 


troubles of cotton are forcing land- | 


owners to shift rapidly out of old 
methods of farming that provided 
subsistence for large numbers of 
families into new methods that de- 


pend on day labor. The result is a 
rising problem of unemployment. | 


Also, as the South shifts from cot- | 


ton, pressure is increased to develop 
dairying and cattle raising and hog 


Middle West. 


Problem of Shifting 
Into Livestock Field 


Southern cotton states, the Gov- 
ernment’s experts say, are 
dated with cotton and face a prob- 
lem of adjustment that is national 
in its importance. 
to shift out of cotton into 
other line of endeavor. But any shift 
involves displacement of labor and 
pressure Of population on existing 
wage structures.and-_ existing price 
structures in the rest of agriculture. 

Again, Congress faces the question 
of what to do. ! 

What Congress is to be asked by 
the South to do involves a new bud- 
get problem and a new 
problem just at a time when Con- 
gressmen were hoping to improve 


inun- | 
| rying charges since 1934. This “gift” 


This problem is | 
some | 


_which the Government has loaned 9 


planning | 


the position of the budget and to | 


avoid any new planning. 

At present the Federal Govern- 
ment is lending. cotton growers 
slightly more than eight cents a 
pound on cotton turned over to the 


collateral. These loans peg the price 
and enable competing cotton grow- 
ing nations to undersell the United 
States to get business. It is through 
cotton loans that the Government 
has come into ‘possession of 11,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, at an investment 
of more than $550,000,000. 


The problem is to dispose of some 
of the vast store of cotton held by 
the Government and to try to check 
the steady drift of cotton into the 
hands of the Government instead of 
into use. 


Both phases of this problem, as 
dealt with in a strongly supported 


bill sponsored by Senator Ellison D. 


| 4 
hands. 


_ Corporation for distribution to peo- 


production in competition with the | ple on relief in the form of mat- 


_ of that much cotton through relief ° 
channels, 


3 _ cost would be above $120,000,000. 
Commodity Credit Corporation as | 


-$250,000,000 against about $150,000,- 


culture Committee, cost money. 


Providing Cotton Goods | 
for Nation’s Needy 


Several methods are proposed for é 
getting cotton out of Government 


First of the methods calls for 1,- , 
600,000 bales to be turned over to '% 
the Federal Surplus Commodities ,* 


tresses and sheets and underwear, es 
Officials estimate that it would re ; 
quire at least three years to dispose 


The cotton involved cost 
the Government $75 a bale through 
a loan of 12 cents a pound and car- 


would amount to about $125,000,000. 

Second of the methods for getting 
out of existing loans calls for the 
Government to turn back to growers 
for three cents a pound cotton on 


and 10 cents a pound and on which 
it has an investment of from $60 to 
$70 a bale. This means that a 
grower could buy for $15 a quantity 
of cotton for which the Government 
has paid out $60 to $70 a bale. 


Taxpayers would stand the loss. 
The size of that loss would depend 
on the amount of cotton taken by 
erowers, Who then would have to re- 
duce their production to correspond 
with the allotment of cotton pur- 
chased by them. If growers bought 
2.000.000 of the 11,000,000 bales in 
the bonds of the Government. the 


Third of the methods for getting 
out of cotton calls for the Govern- 
ment to make larger subsidy pay- 
ments to cotton growers on the 1939 
crop in place-of continuing the pol- 
icy of price fixing through loans, 
Fulfillment of this part of the plan, 
if approved by Congress, could call 
for cash payments up to five cents 
a pound on each pound of cotton 
grown on the acres allotted by the 
Government to each producer. The 
cost of this subsidy could be above 


000 under the present program. 
Here then is the prospect of a cot- 
ton program that could cost approx- 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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we men are doing here is 
called “maintenance of way.” 
You'll have to think twice to name 


any other kind of transportation 
that does that job for itself. 


They tell me that more than thirty 
cents out of every dollar the rail- 
roads take in goes for maintenance, 
interest, taxes and other costs due 
to the fact that the railroads do build 
and maintain their own roadways 
—and that more thanhalfof the total 
railroad investment is in roadway. 


If other kinds of transportation that 
use “ways” built and maintained by 


the public had to pay the full cost 


¥ 


of building and maintaining the 
“ways” they use, they couldn’t even 
come close to furnishing their serv- 
ice for what the railroads charge. 


That goes for the so-called “cheap 
transportation” by inland water- 
ways. Almost without exception, 
the subsidy paid by taxpayers for 
each ton of freight moved on these 
rivers is aS much as, and in most 
cases more than, the total cost of 
moving the same freight by rail. 


The biggest part of the taxes paid 
by highway carriers goes to building 
and maintaining the roads they use 

—and they tell me that studies by 
a number of 


SEE AMERICA 
from Coast to Coast and 
border to border, on one 


travel bargain in history! 


“GRAND CIRCLE” RAIL TICKET— 
$90in coaches—$ ] 35 in Pullmans (pius space charge) 
Start from your home town—visit both the 
New York and the San Francisco World's Fairs 
—and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
overs anywhere! Get the full facts from 

your ticket agent about the greatest 


state highway departments show 
that these taxes do not cover the 
highway carriers’ real share of road 
costs. Railroads pay more taxes per 
dollar of revenue than highway car- 
riers do. And the big point is that 
railroad taxes afe not used for 
building or maintaining their road- 
way—they go to meet general ex- 
penses of government. 


That's why I say, “It takes real rail- 
roading these days.” And the rail- 
roads are doing a real job. 


When the railroads haulaton a mile 
at an average revenue of one cent 
and pay all their own costs, they’re 
doing a job that can’t be beat by 
any other transportation 
system in the world,barnone. 


And when they do a job like 
. that—it seems to me that 
about all they need isa square 
deal in transportation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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The Question the 


Week : 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


OF SELECTING OUR FEDERAL JUDGES? 


there is sufficient experience yet with 
this method to know how well it will 
work. I would not choose to extend 
the experiment to the national 
judges at the present time. 

The present method of selecting 


Court of Appeals and to the Supreme | patronage should have no part in 


Standing lawyers and law teachers 
do not receive consideration. 

There is now pending before Con- 
gress a bill to provide an administra- 
tor for the Federal courts. This of- 
ficer, who would be appointed by the 


restraint on the part of high officials. 


any Caesar. 


scribed therein, unless the language 


the “officers of the United States” as 


In 


should be construed to the effect — 
that a Federal Judge is not one of | 


Their purpose in requiring the co- 
operation of the Senate was that “it 


being in some way or other person- 
ally allied to him, or of possessing 


the necessary insignificance and pli- | 
ancy to render them the obsequious © 


eralist Papers No. LXXV). 


that term is used in the Constitution. | instruments of his pleasure.” (Fed- | 


my opinion a United States | 


present method. No method can be 
evolved which will 


referenda as to the ability, char- 


the people, but I know of no way Ww 
remedy that situation except by an 
aroused citizenry. 


Tom Connally 


Rep. Chauncey W. William D. Knight He 
Henry M. Bates Are the present methods of selecting nominees for the Re d . Rockford, Ill.; President, C 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dean of P g ee lilinois State Bar Association. 
Law School, University of Federal Judiciary satisfactory? Republican, of Illinois; Member, F 
| 7 ci answers: 
| | Michigan, Recent rejection by the Senate-of the nomination of Floyd House Committee on Judiciary, 7 ee ‘ zi f 
| answers: H. Roberts for a Federal judgeship in Virginia and an ensu- | ' answers: 2 I Federal Constitution giving to tha : 
ing controversy between President Roosevelt and the two | [YAVING in mind the three sepa- | 
7. present method of Federal oe | rate divisions of government advice and consent of the Senate :o an. 
judicial appointments is Virginia Senators has focussed national attention on that aad appoint members of the Federal] Ju. 
| thoroughly, unsatisfactory and grows question. cial, as provided in the Constitution, diciary, it’ strikes me that we must 7 
! progressively worse with the tight- ' ; and the checks and: valances there- recognize the authority given to the «ne 
ening of politicians’ extra-constitu- In view of the importance of the issues involved, The in set forth to prevent either of said | =~ President and to the Senate anq te 
! tional control. : divisions f hi th further recognize that the possibili: 
| rs of the Senate ivisions from encroaching upon the ‘ Ly for 
Too often appointment to the United States ee addressed to the meme wl rights and prerogatives of the others, of making a change in this provis. i de 
| district and circuit courts has been and House Judiciary Committees, to university law deans, I can conceive of no more suitable ve of a pres panna is Very re. ia 
“ati method of selecting Federal judges mote. For this reason my answer 
it influential politicians of the States to officials of bar associations and to others directly inter than that now provided for under a to the first question is that we must ee 
ested the following questions: Section 2 of Article II of the Con- Hollow provisions of the 
Consequently the Federal judici- stitution, That Section reads in part onstitution, 
i ary, which has had a splendid his- 2 Se hale i How should members of the Federal Judiciary as follows: | Bs The present method of making sn, ; 
tory and which has included and DEAN HENRY M. BATES be selected? | “He” (meaning the President) Too proo 
still includes many able, high-mind- : , ; | “shall nominate. and by and with REP. CHAUNCEY W. REED siderations other 
2. Is the present method of making selections than those of ability and fitness as In 
iJ prestige and influence, because bur- all things considered, is | satisfactory? Senate, shall appoint . . . Judges dence, education, experience and which Too 
dened with too many mediocrities, | | of the Supreme Court and ail character. | *requently, especially during the past 
too many rigid-minded parochial | _ I believe that it is well understood | 3. If not, what changes in procedure would you Then if addition theceta ‘the | we have seen. 
that in order to be a district judge | d? | , | ments made to the Federal benc. Ce, 
members. recommend: ates enci 
The present procedure wi 4" | ation the favor of at least one Sen- A number of answers to the questions were printed in the se Pp 3 * Tespect sp as : aga tions 
leged prerogatives effectually pre- P his State. Usually if th for, and shall be established by ties as was intended by those who | pudiated by the people of their own 
ator from his State. Usually if the iti ; States or districts with no oth 
20. r rewith. with no other 
spirited best qualified lawyers who pine ae anit as 1 Appointments Analyzed higher level. pointment other than that the ap- ge 
lalifie 3 > | party, agree upon a person 4 | pointee was out of a job. . 
would welcome judicial appointment appointment to the district bench, | although they know the candidate + | 
if it could be attained without | the president is under a strong com- | pest, are now largely ignored in mak. | Wayne L. Morse Se ee eee | ») | V I] Judges has been suggested by indi. eens 
“working up” through the local po- | to simply send in to the Sen- | ing judicial appointments. fore a commission is awarded toa PF AU aliee Whe tide takde ion 
litical ate the choice of the two Senators, I believe the introduction of this ugene, Ureg.; A | Los Angeles, Calif.; President, study of the subject, which has been and 
The Constitutional provisions for | even though he may be advised and | system would materially reduce the of Law, University of Oregon; piace pe ‘. ae Decades | State Bar Association of California, | adopted by the House of Delegates hie 4 
the appointment of judges could be believe that the choice is not a_ partisan politics which now seriously Special Assistant to the in fe ven “ aces, BM this | of the American Bar Association, If 
ee To illustrate, T was recently toll! of an efficient and independent Judici- United States, 1937-38 —e it HE present method of making se- | cancies on the Bench by appoint- of ct 
their functions in the manner in- | a certain Senator who in celebrating ary. nited states, is =e ven ee sr gett fos lections of Federal judiciary is’ ment by the Executive from a man men 
tended. But perhaps this is too much | his victory the night of the election | only be performed by and wi ee eee ra 5b sl 
expect in a nation which ioer-| slapped. friend on ‘is back and answers : ndvice consent of the Senste.| “the | another agency composed 
ates, if it does not actually like, a | said, “George, you will be the next Leon Green DO NOT find myself in agreement |_(Marbury vs. Madison, Lr, a ‘method or the procedure. in part of other citizens selected for the. 
political system which tends tomake > district judge from And | with that group of American law- | Of course, good faith and a sin- The present method has been in | the pur who hold ho otlier pub- a ra 
its officials both the product and the | that proved to be true. Chicago, IIl.; Dean, School of Law, | yers who are in favor of restricting | cere desire to keep the judiciary on | operation for more than 150 years. | lic je sisggaas a senstinn ile heencs loa 
victims of spoils and patronage Suovests New Plan Northwestern University; Chair- | or modifying the present method of a high plane must be exercised both’ .),, judges on the Federal adeali | might eaiiiitientes ses aiiaiieliie “tess a 
I would man, Executive Committee, Amer- | @PPointing Federal judges. Walled Supreme Court | and recommend three or five possi- ani 
The President should continue to ; to changes in prccedure, I would The judiciary is a coordinate fore making his nomination the torfe 
: | suggest that the Senate pass the | ican Institute of Criminal Law 26 ' President has ample opportunity to | COW" M2Ve aways Deen, as a Class, | ble appointees after they have been " 
appoint the Justices of the Supreme | branch of our American political y whe best judges in the country. | thoroughly investigated func 
| | system. The evidence is clear that | satisfy himself concerning the char- | While there have been misfits at | If can be legally worked out to 
hoe parte. | the founders of the American Gov- acter, qualifications and judicial fit- | 
of the ish Senatorial courtesy. Such a vote QnSWeFs: of the times, the percentage has been ex- | follow such a procedure for the ap- H. 
marly “nat © Gores ' would mean, assuming no hypocrisy, | eit , thod ave | tremely small and much less than | pointment of members of the Fed- 
State from whose citizenship he con- | JN my opinion the present me diciary should be an independent | 5 on | ne 
' that the Senate would hereafter : ; , : Senate’s Responsibility the percentage of misfits in the eral Judiciary, there is every reason | 
templates making his selection. But | in Saint of selecting Federal judges is about | dictatorial branch of the Govern- | State couris | to believe that the caliber of these 
the “advice” which the Constitution | consider men upon — A cesta _as practicable as can be devised. ment in the sense that the checks | The Senate, after the nomination | “Tb. aoral Constitution contem.  eaanneiss Gal be Gaddaeenthis 
commands is advice and not virtual se ‘. ve pe a kee ° | The judiciary is a branch of gov- | and balances of the Constitution | 3S _— raagee ee — | plates that the President, when | improved and that appointments will an 
dictation. persona’ feelings OF paresansilp. | ernment, and no one can take poli- | should be applied to it. | President the responsibility of ap- | ' ‘ | the basis of if 
; Furthermore, I would change the | ~ , . | pointment. Independent of the Ex- | making appointments te the Fed. | be made on the basis of qualifica- P 
District and circuit judges should isi that it | tics out of government, especially Democratic government suffers | P weg repenprrvegaling og | eral judiciary, would do so only with | tions and not on political expediency P 
i from | Constitutional provision so that it | nd have | wh " branch of govern- | ecutive, it should make an impartial | judiciary, ty | mike 
be appointed by the President | democratic government, a whenever any one branch of g | | . | ; 
_ would be clear that the President is ; | = the advice and consent of the Sen- | Or as a reward for political services, a 
ach | n some auto- 1 d from | and thorough investigation of the 2 cali 
panels of say three names for e ; anything left. Nor can so ment becomes too far remove re) i oa ‘ | 
to make the appointment and that h ate. This means just what it says. 
prospective appointment, such pan- | : matic process be devised to prevent | the control of those who create and | judicial fitness of the candidate not | : | out 
the sole function of the Senate, as a must make appointments not | 
reme s from making mistakes of } i vernm The only from public officials who know | sche 
els to be selected by the Sup bod Id be: Is the appointee, all official 5 maintain that government. : ta: only with the consent of Senate but | 
Court. thi Magen id they sa one f with of- judgment, from being controlled at | present machinery for the selection | him but from citizens generally in red their ieee | oa V. Porter mus 
— on Ve © times by passion, or every so often | of Federal judges, as provided in the the community in which he resides | a bell Constituti t | Baton Rouge, La.: President _ 
K th “i S ae cnaeie but it wartd clarity | It is beside the point who is right | pointment of judges of outstanding | the kar. eee | Louisiana State Bar Association, exer 
enne ° ears not work magic, but it would clarify ; | es | shall consist of the President and | rac 
a point that is now subject to dis- | 22d who is wrong. If there were no | ability and merit. At the same time, Certainly no Senator would know- | 
Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Law, pute : such thing as patronage and “Sen- | responsibility’is fixed when the Ex- ingly vote to confirm the appoint- ee ae ie «orale . ahswers: Stat 
University of Chicago, atorial courtesy” there would be ecutive or the Senate, or both, exer- | ment of a man who was dishonest or pons Pe aii Sabon aed | LTHOUGH the present plan of nei 
something else just as irritating and | cise bad faith.: corrupt; neither should he consent selecting Federal judges ‘has its 
answers: Rep. John Ww. difficult to control. When the President proposes to > to the nomination of one who did — = weaknesses, I know of no better oa 
KNOW of no better method of . eg sntiv p appoint an unqualified judge, or not have the confidence of the law- | . method to suggest. Certainly an elec- a 
| Gwynne e Appotintive tower _ | When the Senate rejects a qualified yers who would thereafter be obliged John C Fitzgerald tive judiciary would not be desirable. 
dici tae te vealt Gemainte | Republican, of lowa: Member The Constitution is not clear In | judge on purely partisan or personal | te practice in his court. . The power to appoimt should be si 
pemeney the ay rie | ses a aa the allocation, as between President grounds, the American electorate | Confirmation of judicial nomi | Chicago, Ill.; Dean, School of inued to b d in the Presi- spices 
ments to be made by the President. | House C tt Judiciar | of judicial nominees | continued to be vested in the pe 
Ptataie am eunened te & enaulak | ouse Lommiltec on judiciary, and Senate, of the power to appoint takes notice, and an accumulation-of, as a matter of course. without de-_ Law, Loyola University, dent, by and with the advice and we! 
election of judges, particularly of : judges. Like most of | its other | such offenses against democracy in- _ bate and without thorough consider- be 3 consent of the Senate. ms 
answers: clauses, the one in question ,is sub-- evitably results in political readjust- ation, cannot but be convincing to A@NSWePS: helieve, that if the 
{ would ie no objection to the _ JN my opinion, the present method | ject to partisan interpretation, and ment. _ the Executive that the Senate will in CONSIDER the present method of | President, before making up his aoe 
ssnatiateeeed of the President being of selecting Federal Judges is not | like other clauses ma Goon vonene ‘S| Therefore, in that sense, I think it | ali cases subordinate itself to his selecting members of the Federal mind whom to appoint to the district ms 
subiect to confirmation by the U. S. entirely satisfactory. determined by the attitude of those would be very unfortunate to re- views. It was not so intended by the Judiciary eminently satisfactory. and circuit courts, would request the mig 
inate if the Senate would deal with The object constantly to be kept | Who wield the power given. Move the judiciary from politics. founders of our Government. | Occasional gusts of political winds properly constituted bar associations well 
appointments to the district bench /" mind is the selection of the very | , The Constitution can not be History teaches us that a judiciary | Check > . | should be entirely disregarded in of the respective States to conduct 
in the same manner in which it con- best qualified person for the position | amended every time its spirit is vio- | removed from political checks can | heck on I resident | gauging the effectiveness of the confidential and carefully supervised 
siders appointments to the Circuit | to be filled. Consequently, political | lated. There is no substitute for self be as tyranni¢al and dictatorial as 


; operate ina acter, ete. of the attorneys under 
bench. | the proceedings. No system of selecting judges will would be an excellent check upon a. vacuum. | consideration for appointment, that 

| OF course, the President must have | work successfully unless those who | / , spirit of favoritism in the President, All methods ultimately turn upon | such referenda would be of inval- 

California’s System _ Some reliable source of information | exercise the power of appointment | Joseph B. Cumming | and would tend greatly to prevent- the validity of human judgment as | yable assistance to him in ascertain- 

California now has a method of 25 to the qualifications of the various A ; ae _ ing the appointment of unfit charac- to character and ability. ing the real qualities of those men. ar 
appointment of judges in the first | candidates. The practice has been | ugusta, Ga.; President, ters from State prejudice, from fam- | | No one better than attorneys knows B 
instance by the governor subject to ‘© rely largely upon the opinion of Georgia Bar Association, ily connection, from personal at- | the strong and weak points of their : 
a@ limitation that he must select from | the Members of Congress, particu- os tachment or from a view to popular- | | brethren at the bar. leet 
a list prepared by a commission. | /atTly the Senators, and of the At- answers: ity. He (the President) would be | is ieee hs eee years to ap- tion 
Later these judges are subject to an , torney General. | JN MY opinion, Article IT Section Poth ashamed and afraid to bring - point to the bench so-called “lame lder 
election process. . | The Political Factor | 2 2d. paragraph of ‘ies United forward for the most distinguished | _ ducks” or to reward those. who are __ O11 
| “These people are more apt to be | States Constitution applies to the | | | politically than as — 

familiar with those members of the | appointment of members of the. b is regrettable and I believe contrar: ae 
“4 ager gn le whether the judge legal profession who have been active Federal Judiciary so that there can | CO7UNS from the same State to to the wishes of a large majority of om 
other term ‘in view — nate . be no niethod used exc _ which he particularly belonged, or of rep 

of his record. I do not believe that politics. As a result, many out -nod used except that pre- 


members of the national bench, as | Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, of Yass; 

. I have indicated, is not entirely sat- | Would have the duty of preparing artwell, 6 Wall. 385, 18 Law Ed. 830). ‘ ean pirnmcidkger ig ntti Senate Committee on 

; isfactory. There are at least two. and’ presenting to Congress the an- Therefore, he can be appointed only , 12 ted = ec ion oO ederal Judges. dici ar 
reasons for this _ nual budget for the Federal Judicial by the President and by and with the | While this is to be deplored, I know judiciary, V 
| swe advice and con of no practical method of appoint- | 

| In the first place, Presidents fre- | System. | } _Wide World anc consent of the Senate as |  oateneaaaiaaeeimamaatl et 4 answers: re 

uently are primarily interested in It might be well to include among the Constitution provides. MODS DE MACE: 

q y Pp y rae DEAN LEON GREEN ; : be devised twe, 
the legislative program and they ap. his duties that of advising the Presi- The present method of appoint- Indeed, an excellent example of | —Underwood & Underwood O SYSTEM which may be devi: Sp 
4 parently permit Senators to do the , dent as to the qualifications of the ment is not’ unsatisfactory when nonpartisanship in the nomination | SEN. FREDERICK VAN NUYS would be universaily satisfactory. 7 
; main job of selecting, at least the , }awyers throughout, the country who | have no end to serve other than the both the President and the Senate of judges was that of Republican © —— | Personally, I see nothing funda- i. 
i" district judges, in order to avoid re- | Were eligible to appointment to the | selection of judges of ability and recognize that the language of the President William Howard Taft. Senator Frederi k | mentally wrong with the present ni 
3 prisals on the legislative program. bench. | | character. Constitution contemplates that there when he nominated Edward Douglas V N Ic | Constitutional provisions in which - 
should be cooperation between them White, a Democrat, as Chief Justice the President and the Senate are 
' Senatorial Courtesy Ability as the Guice | Favors I we sent Plan _ In selecting the person best fitted for and Horace H. Lurton, also a Demo- Y | vested with the joint power of ap- ns 
, In the second place, the Senators, This would in no way interfere | I think the President and the Sen- | the particular office under consider- crat, as Associate Justice of the Su- Democrat, of Indiana; Member, | pointment through nomination by Peg 
: through the use of what is known as with the Constitutional duty of the ate can be depended upon, with rare ' ation, and that every effort should preme Court of the United States. Senate Committees on Judiciary | the President and consent through ve 
d Senatorial courtesy have been guilty | President to appoint by and with the €xceptions, to exercise their joint OF be made to reconcile any differences Later Republican President Warren and on Foreign Relations. | confirmation by the Senate. ris 
: at times, I think, of downright po-. advice gand consent o© the Senate. common power with Wisdom and re- ' of opinion as to the proper person to G. Harding nominated Democrat | In some States, the Legislature den 
¥ litical_racketeering. | It would simply afford an opportu. | straint. The exceptions are the price appoint. Pierce Butler and Republican Presi- answers: elects:the judges and a similar plan nie 
f In other words, the Senators have | nity for a careful non-partisan sur- ol Hd for having Presidents and I would not recommend any dent Herbert Hoover nominated | SEE no occasion for changing the was proposed in the Constitutional wh 
‘ “been guilty of using their power to | vey of the entire field, with a single Senators, : . change in procedure, I believe that Democrat Benjamin D. Cardozo for _ ‘present method for selection of Convention. Such a plan would not ap 
refuse Wo “advise and consent” to the purpose in mind—to select the per- The unhappy spectacle of dis- is fixed by the Constitution. The Associate Justice of that Court. members of the Federal Judiciary. exclude political. considerations. On | 4 
i nomination without regard to what son with the most outstanding abil- agreement between the President trouble lies not in the procedure but It is the opinion of the writer that | Ii is just another ne of those checks the whole, I knowof no plan which : ro 

should be the proper function of the ity, experience and judicial temper- and Senate, with its sacrifice Of some in its administration when there is the best practical reform that can and balances whiely the framers of I regard as superior to that now in — 

Senate. The only proper function ament. , Innocent victim, 1s to be regretted, not the proper conciliatory spirit in be accomplished in the selection of the ConStitution so Wisely adopted. practice. | : 

that the Senate has, so far as I can In making his survey, this officer but it contributes something to the making the appointment as was ob- Federal judges is to establish defi- On the whole, it has produced dnkisctigliad wit] 

see, us to refuse to “advise and con- would naturally contact bar associa- seneral good, for uninypeachable ap- viously intended that there should nite qualifications for those aspiring | vy. holesome results. It will continue (Additional answers will be found mae 
ent” when for some reason the ; tions and local people generally who, , Pointments invariably follow. ; 
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{Continued From Page 4.) 


Herbert Funk 


Goodrich 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Former President, Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, 


answers: 

T 1S a trite, though nevertheless a 

true, thing to say that judicial 
eppointments should be made on 
the basis of the fitness of appointees 
for judicial office and not as a re- 
ward for political service or the ex- 
pression of personal friendship, 

The fact that a lawyer has per- 
formed valuable party service does 

pot unfit him for the bench provid- 
ing he will drop such service after 
he is made a judge. But it is no 
proof of judicial competence. 

In either State or nation the ap- 
pointment should be made by the 
Executive after investigation by the 
Department of Justice or similar of- 
fice. More attention should be paid 
i) recommendations by Bar Associa- 
tions. Such recommendations do 
not, as I have observed them, dis- 
regard the known fact that the ap- 
pointment officer preiers to appoint 
a man from his own party, other 
things being equal. They do repre- 
sent a consensus of considered opin- 
ion upon the merits of candidates 
snd are often obtained at considera- 
ble expense of time and effort. 

If a ratifying body wishes to per- 
form its proper function it should, 
of course, exercise independent judg- 
ment upon the merits of the ap- 
pointee. It is unfortunate that such 
judgment should be influenced by 
the personal dislikes of members of 
a ratifying body. The present sys- 
tem is, itself, sound. We should not 
be unduly alarmed because personal 
an ipathies, from time to time, in- 
terfere with its otherwise smooth 
functioning. 


Henry B. William, 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Dean, College of 
Law, University of Tennessee, 


answers: 
RAGMATICALLY, any govern- 
P mental procedure which has 


caused as little controversy through- 
out the history of our nation. as the 
scheme of selection of Federal judges 
must be good. 

Ordinarily the local Representa- 
t ve's selection is acceptable to the 
Executive. Such is the crystallized 
practice—even though the United 
States Constitution is ambiguous— 
and it has obtained for us a Federal 
judiciary of considerable excellence, 
in my opinion. a 

Aside from the question whether 


+ 


the Executive or the Representative | 


should. have the right originally to | 


select, it is finally a cooperative pro- 
cess and has worked surprisingly 
We). 

To change now because of one con- 


spicuous instance of failure to Co- | 


operate, would, it seems, be discard- 
ing a pretty good system for one that 
might not work so well. Why not let 
Well enough alone? 


Rep. Abe Murdock 


Democrat, of Utah; Member, 
House Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 
BELIEVE that the members of the 


Federal Judiciary should be se- | 


lected as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, namely, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent 
_Lhe. Senate. 


_in the eye of industry. Mr, 


The contention which 


VEC 
power resides in the Senate is clearly 
tepignant to the Constitution, and 


lo the traditions of our Federal sys- 
tein. 


A. J. Farrah 


University, Ala.; Dean, School of 
Law, University of Alabama, 


answers: 

WILL say that it is greatly to be 

regretted that the controversy be- 
‘ween the President and tne two 
Senators from Virginia in reference 
‘0 ‘he appointment of a United 
Sates District Judge in Virginia has 
arisen, 


As I see it, however, the contro- 


Yelsy was purely political on both 
Furthermore, it seems to mc 
t the controversy had its begin- 
“Ng as far back as when the Presi- 
dent undertook to defeat the United 
States Senators from Georgia, South 


Carolina and Maryland for resomin- 


des. 


_Avparentiy the purge is now di- 
ed not only against the Senators 

"MN Virginia but also against all 
her Senators who did not go along 
the President in all of his poli- 


| the mood was on him 


On 


~—Harris & Ewing 
HERBERT FUNK GOODRICH 


contest between the United States 
Senators who are defending an age- 
old prerogative and the President 
who is attempting to break that long 
established prerogative. 

It is admitted that it would be de- 
Sirable to eliminate politics from all 
consideration of the qualifications 
of appointees to public office, but un- 
der our system of government it is 


not done and never has been doiie | 


and probably never will be done. This 
is clearly shown in recent appoint- 
ments’ to such quasi-judicial boards 
as the SEC, the NLRB and the ICC. 

For many decades it has been the 
accepted: prerogative of the Sena- 
tors of the majority party to name 
the nominee for the Federai judge- 
ships in their State and the President 
has uniformly appointed him. Dur- 
ing all these years, 


the judiciary | 


selected in this way has measured | 


up nearly 100 per cent satisfactory. 


This being true, why should there be— 


a change? 


| 


For these reasons I answer your | 


questions as follows; 


the Federal judiciary should be con- 
tinued. 


good men for the bench, 


2. The present method of selecting | 
is as satisfactory as any method that | 


can be carried out. 
3. I would recommend no change 
in procedure. 


| just some new device. 
1. The present method of selecting | 


Michener 


Republican, of Michigan; 
Member, House Committee 
Judiciary, 


answers: 


| DO NOT believe that any cHange 
should be made in the method of 
selecting members of the Federal 
Judiciary at this time. The Federal 
Judiciary selected under the present 
System has on the whole been satis- 
factory. 

Of course, no system is perfect, 
and inasmuch as the human element 
enters into these things, mistakes 
have been made. A few judges have 
not measured up to proper stand- 
ards. However, the entire system 
should not be condemned because 
of these human frailties. 

If so fundamental a thing as 
changing the method of selecting 
our Federal Judiciary is ever under- 
taken, the task must be approached 
deliberately and at a time when un- 
prejudiced consideration be 
given. In view of the controversy 
Over packing of the Supreme Court 
in the last Congress, it occurs to me 
that-no-radical innovations in ¢on- 
nection with the courts should be 
undertaken at present. 


Paul Shipman 


Andrews 


Syracuse, N. Y.; Dean, College 
of Law, Syracuse University, 


answers: 
NY process designed to result in 
the selection of judges of only 
the highest type must depend for its 


the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


| Rep. Earl C. 


success, in my opinion, on more than | 


means of selection would produce 
if behind 


Almost any | 


the appointing power stood a power- | 
ful sentiment among the bar and the | 


public demanding excellence. 
as in other things, 
life.” 

Iam to the func- 


Here, 
“the spirit giveth 


—Harris & Ewing 
C. MICHENER 


REP. EARL 


tion of appointing judges in the 
hands of the courts or of other 
judges. To be sure, such a system 
would mean high-minded and con- 
scientious devotion in choosing the 
right men; but I am afraid it would 
bring the courts or the judges too 
much under political pressure. I feel 
that public respect for our courts is 


too vital to be subjected to that re- 


sult which would come even from the 
appearalce of their being, while sit- 
ting on the bench, a part of the 
political process. And whether we 
like it or not, the appointment of 
judges in this country is a part of 
that process. 


Under the present system, this and | 


other administrations seem to have 
made appointments of men far from 
the best available, apparently for 
political reasons. And the confirma- 
tiom process in the Senate has not 
always been above criticism. 

The device has sometimes been 
Suggested of-a bi-partisan or a non- 
partisan commission of men serving 
long terms, who would choose the 
judges. Such a device, I am afraid, 
would after a time work no better 
than the present system. I think that 
Only the growth of a public feeling 
that good judges really are pretty 
vital to the continuance of liberal 
cemocracy will achieve what we 
want. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


Harry L. Hopkins 


New Secretary of Commerce 
“Keynotes” Revised Policy 
Toward Business 


HE local boy who made good went | 


E. Arnold 


Nashville, Tenn.; Dean, 
Vanderbilt University, 
School of Law 


answers: 


HE present method of selecting 

Federal Judges has become un- 
satisfactory because of the politics 
involved in so many appointments. 
Senators and Congressmen urge the 
appointment of partners or persons 
to whom they owe a political obliga- 
tion. This involves political consid- 
eration in naming the Judges, which 


naturally“*undermines them in the | 


minds of the people. This has been 
true for many administrations, so 
the criticism is entirely of the sys- 
tem. 

Article II, Section II, of the Con- 
Stitution would seem to give Con- 
gress the power to vest the appoint- 
ment of Federal Judges, except those 
of the Supreme Court, in courts of 
law. The suggestion has been made 
that the Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals might be vested by Congress 
with power of appointment. This 
would reduce the politics but might 
not eliminate all of the evils. 

A feasible suggestion is that the 
bar of the district which has a va- 


cancy nominate limited “number 


of men from whom the nomination 
must be made. 
the opportunity of paying political 
debts with judicial appointments. 
It would give the President several 
names from whom he may select. 


It should avoid most of the clashes | 


between the Executive and Legisla- 
tive branches of the Government 
that occur over appointments of 
Federal Judges. 


Healing Frictions 
Within the G.O.P. 


In the issues of January 16 and 23, 
“The United States News” presented 


_ the views of leading members of the 
| Democratic party, and in the issues | 


+ nue, Mr. Hopkins’ has continued toy Park, Md., the Government having | 


home last week and promptly | 


proceeded to get himself on the 
fronk pages again. 
Per two 
months now, 
ever since he. 


was appointed to 
the Secre tary- 
ship of 
merce, the form- 
er WPA head, 
Harry L. Hop- 
kins, has been 
extremely quiet. 
His speech at 
the Des Moines 
Economic Club 
in Iowa on the relationship of 
business to government is the speech 


Secretary Hopkins 


Com- | 


that has been anxiously awaited by 


industry. 


Well aware of the quizzical gleam 


has used the past two months to 


bone up on those problems business 
advanced that the appointive , 


would like to see solved. He has 
spoken with scores of business men, 
economists, 
perts. He has had little if any time 
for twiddling his thumbs in 
handsome offices up on the fifth 
fioor of the Commerce Building. 


When he was WPA Administrator 
with unpretentious offices in the 
Walker-Johnson Building, he would 
work in his shirt sleeves, and when 
(and it was 
often) he would lean back in his 
chair, plop his feet up on his desk, 
and, with hands clasped behind his 


| 


Hopkins 


and foreign trade ex- | 


his 


head, give himself over to knotty | 


in an office that 
air-conditioned, 


problems. Today, 
is finely paneled, 


shine as brightly as ever. 


A Champion of President. 


He has never been known to pull 
his verbal punches. Some of his 
word bombs still irritate, not only 
Republicans, but Democrats. 
called the Blue Eagle codes “lousy;” 
he called the PWA “haywire;” those 
wno didnt like “boondogeline” were 
“too damn dumb to understand.” 
Before the ’34 elections he said of 
the Republicans, “Those babies will 
be in museums after Tuesday.” 
was a trusted Presidential 
man during the Court 
fight and during the 
“purge.” 

Sometimes he remembers to wear 
his Phi Beta Kappa key. He always 


hench- 
“packing” 
more recent 


remembers to bring presents to his | 


little daughter, Diana. He seldom 
forgets his way to the paddock 
More important, 
his way between his office and the 
White House. 

Of 1940 and-his chances for the 
nomination with the backing of 
President -Roosevelt, he isn’t saying 
anything. Right now he nas_ his 
eves on his job as Secretary of Com.- 
merce. But his eves are sharp—and 


| 


He | 


He 


he has never lost | 


they"see much more than they ad- | 


niit. 


Maj.Gen.H.H. Arnold 


Pioneer Flyer and Air Corps Chief 
Who Told Congress of Plane Sales 


ONTACT” is 
4 grafted to the very heart and 
soul of the present Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, Major 
Henrv H. Arnold. Little wonder 
then that mystified legislators asked 


66 


ings on the French plane deal. 
What the General said “off the rec- 


ord” to the Senators is supposed to 


richly carpeted and expensively fur- | 


nished, he still makes no bones 
about putting his feet wherever they 
are going to be most comfortable. 


Dislikes Pretenses 


It was this unassuming natural- 


‘ness which first endeared him to the 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Since 
then his restless, nervous, hard-bit- 
ten personality has become an im- 


portant factor in those matters of 


emanate from the 
While other brilliant 


policy which 
White House. 


'minds have seen their stars rise and 


“es, Thus, it has become a political | fall above. 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 


have opened their eyes considerably. 


One of the pioneer Army flyers, 
General Arnold was born in Pennsy]- 
vania in 1886. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1907. He served 


| Riley, Kans., 


a word that 


Generai 


Canal 
to have him testify during the hear- | america's entry in the World War 


~ 


with the Infantry for nearly seven | 


years, including two tours of duty in 
the Philippines. 

Soon after he was detailed to the 
Signal Corps in 1911, he was directed 
to proceed to Dayton. to receive in- 
struction in piloting the Wright bi- 
plane. He proved himself an apt 
pupil, and later that same year he 

fas assigned to duty at the Signal 


and 


; Corps Aviation School at College | 


that 
use as a flying maching 


leased a '1,000-acre tract at 
place for 
school. 


Broke Air Records 


It wasn’t long before he began to 
establish aeronautical records. In 
1912 he broke the aititude record 

when he piloted 


Wrignt airplane 
to 6,540 feet. In 
m that same year 
@ he received the 
first award of 
the Mackay Tro- 
phy for a recon- 
noissance flight 
from 
Park, over the 
triangle to 
Arnold Washington 
, Virginia, 


Maj. Gen. 
Barracks, D. C., Fort .Myer 
and return to College Park. He pilot- 
ed the early type Wright biplane. 
powered with a 40-horsepower motor 


engine revolving two propellers in 
tandem by the chain and aprncet 
method. 


“Twenty-two yéars later = was to 


again receive the Mackay Trophy in 
recognition of his leadership as Com- 
manding Officer of the United States 
Army Alaskan flight. 

During the latter part of 1912, 
General Arnold was on duty at Fort 
observing field artillery 
firing from an airplane. He was the 
first military aviator to make use of 
radio to report his observation. 


Organized New Service 

In the early part of 1917, Genera! 
Arnold organized and commanded 
aviation service in the Panama 
Zone. In April, following 


he was assigned to duty in Wash- 
ington. During the latter part of 


a Burgess-. 


College | 


of January 30 and February 6 the 
views of leading Republicans, on the 
“chief causes of dissension” in their 
respective groups, and their opinions 
as to “what would be the most effec- 
tive methods of healing intra-party 
frictions and differences.” 

A letter from Representative Wil- 
liam Lemke, of North Dakota, Non- 
partisan, elected to the present Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket, who 
is a former chairman of the Republi- 
can State Central Comittee and 
also former member of the national 
executive committee of the National 
Non-Partisan League, was received 
too late for publication then. 

Mr. Lemke’s letter follows: 

HE dissension in the Republican 

Party is not personal but funda- 
mental. A small, powerful minority 
honestly believe that we are going 
back to the good old days of Coolidge 
and Hoover—the do-nothing policy. 

hese forget that that age is gone 
forever. 

Then there are those of us who feel 
that if the Republican Party is going 
to go any place in 1940 it will have 
to get abreast of the times. It will 


| have to adopt a liberal program, It 


will have to help solve the agricul- 
tural and unemployment problems. 

The way to bring together these 
different views is to realize that the 
stand-patter never got anywhere and 
never will. Just now he has no place 
to go. Let us ignore him and he will 
fall in line. The Republican Party 
must not permit ‘itself to be con- 
trolled by the irreconcilable reaction- 
ary within the Party who is suffering 
from sleeping sickness. 

The Republican Party, if it is to 
sueeeed at the polls, must offer the 
nation something more than mere 
criticism. It must again become the 
party of Lincoln with a human pro- 
eram, It must show that it has 
enough energy to tackle the problems 
of the day. 

To give and to take, to iive and let 
live must be the policy of any party 
that expects to succeed at the polis. 
The time has come when the intelli- 
vent people must. solve the agricul- 


tural end unemployment problems or 
the unthinking will solve them in a | 


1918 he went overseas On an inspec- | 
tion tour of aviation activities. 


It was during General Arnold’s 
period ef duty on the Pacific Coast 
(1919 to 1924) that a number of very 
important Air Corps activities were 
initiated, such as the aerial patrol 
of the forested areas in California 
the great Northwest, and the 
mid-air refueling duration and dis- 
tance flights .of Captain Lowell H. 
Smith and Lieutenant J. P. Ritcher. 

General Arnold’s plomotions have 
been as steady as the progress of 
military aviation. It was last Sep- 
tember that he was appointed Chief 
of the Air Corps. 


way that we do not prefer. 


How Are States 
Curbing Expenses? 


In the issue of February 13, “The 
United States News” published a 
symposium of statements from 


| istrative costs 


This would eliminate | 


Governors on what their States are — 


doing to curb the mounting costs of 
aovernment. These statements were 
in reply to the following questions: 

(1) Are you finding it possible to 
reduce the cost of your State Gov- 
ernment by an appreciable amount? 

(2) If so, does this reduction rep- 
resent a decrease in over-all costs, 
or are such items as old-age pensions 
and unemployment relief more than 
offsetting decreases in administra- 
live expenses? 

The reply of Governor Lloyd C. 


Stark 


| 


(Dem.), of Missouri, 
ceived too late for publication in 
that issue and is presented herewith: 


N the aggregate, the indicated cost 
Of supporting all of the functions 
and activities now conducted by the 
State is gradually increasing. 
This trend is due wholly, however, 
to the demands of our social security 


program and related humanitarian 
measures adopted within recent 
years, 


During the growth of these State 
functions there have been adopted 
two relatively new sources of reve- 
nue, sales and liquor taxes. It is 


| indicated, however, that the net 
revenue from these two. sources, 
after deduction for the portion 


thereof which is alloeated to the 
support of our free public schools, 
falls far short of the demands of our 
new State functions and activities. 
In an endeavor to meet this con- 
dition, reductions in certain admin- 
have been 


HOW SHOULD NOMINEES BE CHOSEN 
FOR POSTS ON THE FEDERAL BENCH? 


+ . ; 
was re-+# mended by me in my recent budget 


message to the Genera] Assembly, 


In spite of the increased needs of 
our educational, penal and elee- 
mosynary institutions by reason of 
greatly expanded facilities and the 


demands of certain other recently 
established State functions not ree 


recom. | 


lated to our sociai securit y program, 
the indicated cost of administering 
general governmental functions 
shows no significant increase within 
the past six years. 

It is important to note that the 
ensuing biennium of 1939-1940 is the 
first fiscal period for many years 
during which no issuance of State 
bonds, under new or previously au- 
thorized issues, is recommended or 
contemplated. On the contrary, the 
aggregate debt of the State of Mis- 
souri will be reduced by $13,460,000 
during this biennium, leaving a bal- 
ance of slightly in excess of $100,- 
000,000 to be outstanding at Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“festaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


* 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 


On the 6sth floor of the 


famous R.C. A. Building 


| GOING WEST 


FROM CHICAGO TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


COACH TRAVEL on North Western-Union Pacific 
Streamliners is a rare treat. To the 39%4-hour schedule 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast (saving a day 
en route) are added the many fine comforts and con- 
veniences for which the Streamliners are famous, plus 
low cost meals in the Coffee Shop Dining Car. The one 
way coach fare, Chicago to Los Angeles-San Francisco, 
is only $39.50—the extra fare for Streamliner coach 


comfort but $5.00! 


The City of Los Angeles Streamliner leaves Chicago 


every 3rd day at 6:15 pm. 


The City of San Francisco Streamlinerandtheall-Pullman 
“Forty Niner’ provide alternating service between Chi- 
cago and San I'rancisco every 3rd day. The Streamliner 
leaves Chicago 6:15 pm; the “Forty Niner,” 9:30 am. 
The City of Portland Streamliner has five “sailings” a 
month, leaving Chicago 6:15 pm. No extra fare. 


To both Coach and Pullman passengers there's nothing 


quite so satisfying as Streamliner service. 


TO COLORADO 


The “CITY OF DENVER’ Streamliner . . 
“overnight” between Chicago and Den- 
ver. The best of everything in Coach and 
Pullman equipment, at no extra fare. 
Leaves. Chicago every night, 6:20 pm. 


C.&N.W. Ry 
723 Woodward Bldg. 
Phone Republic 1991 
Washington, D. C. 
148 S. Clark St., Chicage, 


ROUTE THES. 


Union Pacific 
400 National Prees Bldg. 
Phone Republic 0600 
Washington, D.C. 
1S. LaSalle St., Chicano, Ill. 


. just 


Enjoy a 
Winter Holiday 
at SUN VALLEY 

IDAHO 


-‘Union Pacific 
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The United States News 


I hie Pro anal (on Wattional 


litte, | THE HOUSE VOTE | 
i ON GUAM: WHAT 
EDITORS SAY 


Se | the judgment of 37 per cent of commenting 

newspapers, the House was justified in strip- 
ping the five-million-dollar authorization for 
preliminary work on a navai base in the island 
of Guam from the Naval expansion bill. 


It is argued by 63 per cent of the editors, 
on the other hand, that this base, considered 
apart from any military requirements, 1s neces- 
sary to the commercial and other interests of the 
United States in the Far East, and that con- 
aLnanaa tinued friendly relations with the Philippines 
might emphasize its importance. 


te. 


“Considering the fairly large amount of non- 
sense that has been talked about the Guam air 
base, both pro and con,” thinks the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “the vote of the House 
to eliminate the project may not be wholly sur- 3 
prising. But seems to us that it was clearly 


e chow 


feels that “it is~ perhaps 


As a Factor in not surprising that the 


| 


A ‘ > 


b> 


Cartoonist Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 


I DO IT WITH MY LITTLE SWASTIKA 


Japanese are intensely 
Island Project annoyed by even pre- 
liminary American moves to develop the island; 
but the Japanese have never allowed the an- 
noyance of others to restrain their own. activi- 
ties.” 

“The mere item of the expenditure-to improve 
the harbor to facilitate the use of airplanes on 
a route to Asia and the Philippines,” says the 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


ate 


Hartford Times (Dem.), “is not vital. The vital Cartoonist Herblock for the Rochester Times-Union | 
= thing is the spirit in which it is done, whether Soe 
} age it is intended as a challenge to Japan, and with : 
the avowed or real purpose to establish for- 
tifications against Japan. And as to that point 
there is indeed room for controversy, because 
it involves the entire foreign policy of the 
United States.” 
“By telling Japan that we do not propose at 
¥ ” this time to utilize this island as a possible point { 
‘ eg? of attack against her,” declares the Baltimore 
‘Sun (Dem.), “we have poured oil on troubled 
diplomatic waters. That much is gained. But 
y - Bis the value of Guam remains, our interest in trans- , 
Pacific trade remains, and ouf special interest in | 
{ oe the Philippine Islands and their problems re- ! 
i main.” 
{ 
The American peo- 
Peace Gesture ple,” says the Washing- 
: Seen in House ton Post (Ind.), “have ‘ 
made it abundantly clear 
Action on Plan that they will not grudge 
expenditure, no matter how heavy, which is a 
i deemed necessary to make the national defenses 
impregnable, and to discourage aggressive ac- : 
tion by the totalitarian states. But at the same : 
| time there is no disposition whatsoever to por- : 
f tray the United States in a role which others 0 
i could, with even a shadow of reason, consider b 
aggressive. The nice distinction between these . 
if two considerations was accurately reflected in ; 
; the excision of the small appropriation sug- 7 
if gested for the Guam project.” is 
i The New York Times (Dem.), in comment i 
on the idea of using the island as a defense of 
i the Hawaiian Islands, asserts that “some hold 
{i Lak bce that it would stretch our defensive line over too 
great a distance to be effective.” 
Seeing uncertainty as to Philippine obliga- SS 
“WHAT, AGAIN?” would make fortifications dependent upon that ENGINEERS DOUBT STRENGTH OF CAPITAL ROOF h 
Cartoonist Talburt. for Scripps- Howard Newspapers decision. Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
tt 
olving Cotton Problem. + T PLAN + Our Shipping Subsidies + : 
} Yy merican merchant marine is | none,” in the judgment of the . 
| annual cotton crop brings from Largely as a result of Wash- / Yi, ; on its way back have produced a Clevel d Pl a De ] D 
the press an urgent demand for | ington policies,” states the Rock hy general debate in the value | “and a te 
new methods. This is voiced by Island Argus (Ind.), “cotton ex- “Sufi af ia the 3 
~-virtually all commenting news- | ports for the current year are Why * 
papers. expected to be less than four mil- Uf; by 46 per cont of | Merchant marine, would Ue te 
| | commenting newspapers that a low a self-contradictory policy. 
South,” declares the Atlanta Con- a result, the domestic sur- YOu CERTAINLY MAKE an aggressive shipping 
stitution (Dem.), “are confronted plus has piled up, the Government ME FEEL GOOD! — ihe Sen. 
with a situation that spells dis- | owns much of it, and the prospects tee ind.) to be | 
aster; a disaster that will affect are that production in 1939 will tor in declining foreign trade. re 
not only cotton growers, but every have to be held down to the 1938 _ greet; 
commercial industry in the South, | level, at least.” ti according to the New 
_+he negative side of the ques- imes (Dem.), “may be justifiable 0% 
a tion is taken by editors who main- | for national defense needs as naval 
ee — : , tain that the new policy of direct | auxiliaries,” but that paper asks: | 
i p imposing | Smith, to remedy the situation, the subsidies, instead of camouflaged | “Will th etified = 
unworkable theories upon the in- _ Kansas City Star (Ind.), says: aid theoush mail cont If 
dustry, and turn the entire prob- | “The bill might prove effective as volves too Ay 
lem over to men who know cotton an emergency measure in encour- American shipping is to replace 
from the seed to the finished aging greater use of cotton, re- Wy \\ “It is Pap rir t of hi i foreign shipping, now can med ric 
cotton cloth or other product”. | ducing available supplies and pre- says the at aut foreign 
“The cotton plight,” according | venting excess production. It A, (Rep.), “that a Certainly 
to Peter Molyneaux of the Texas _ would have the real merit of Wy gy b th | 
ing, demagoguery, political cow- | purchases.” Cartoonist Berryman for the Washington Star “For of 
| ca to spend hundreds | iaries.” dey 
- ani 
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WHAT THREATENS AMERICAN DEMOCRACY?—THE REAL PERILS 


+ 


HE ideals of democracy have long 

been the ideals of the American 
people. We accept democracy as a 
matter of tradition. So firmly are 
we committed to it that in much of 
our thinking we simply take it for 
granted. 

Nevertheless there are growing 
signs that we are holding our faith 
in democracy somewhat less as- 
suredly than formerly. More and 
more frequently questions are being 
raised: Can democracy be made to 
work successfully in the rapidly 
changing social order of the 20th 
century? Can democracy meet the 
challenge of the dictatorial govern- 
ments? Is democracy after ali but 
a passing phase in the never-ending 
evolution of human society—a phase 
that properly belongs to the period 
of unprecedented economic expan- 
sion witnessed especially during the 
19th century? 

Beyond doubt there are real 
threats to democracy in current 
world developments. Thomas Mann, 
in his stirring lecture on the “Com- 
ing Victory of Democracy”, has 
stated categorically; “Throughout 
the world it has become precarious 


to take democracy for granted—even - 


in America.” 


Reasons For Danger 


To Our Democracy 
In what ways, or by reason of 


what forces is the present position | 


of American democracy precarious? 
This is the question to which I pro- 
pose to address your attention this 
morning. No question confronting 
the American people seems to me 
quite so important. 

In the minds of some, the most 
serious threat to American demo- 
cracy lies in the armed forces of the 
great dictatorships of Europe and 
the Far East. How can the United 
States, which has never taken its 
defenses any too seriously, hope to 
cope with the huge armies, 


air forces of a combination of such 
nations as Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan? 


by a combination of such powers 


so much of the world’s wealth and 
they of relatively so little? 

According to this view it is only 
a question of time—only a question 
of our turn in the corporative sched- 
ule of conquests—when we, like the 
others, shall be overwhelmed by 
vastly superior armed forces, and 
American democracy will be no more. 

While this line of reasoning may 
serve certain political purposes, it 
remains totally unconvincing. We 
are not likely to be the object of 
direct attack by the dictatorships 
under present conditions for at least 
three reasons: 


First, our geographic position _ Satisfactorily, so long as the eco- stitutions?. The answer, upon the doubtless come by this national trait | placed at the disposal of the dictators We make no sustained effort to 7 ee Ean ee ae q 
across the great oceans gives us nomic system was _ predominantly eee Oe ‘“p 0.” hiatal practi asi naturally enough; the fact remains is impressive indeed. Moreover the | understand what democracy is. We -.emanett Gen. Aét ww 
enormous advantages in defense | rural and agricultural, and in its in- : ; that it is time we ouigrew it. 


which even modern technology in 
warfare can hardly overcome. 
ond, in potentials of man power and 


material supplies, whatever our state — 
of relative unpreparedness, we are at | 
bottom a most formidable antagon- | 
Third, we are known to be a. 
nation of indomitable fighters when | 
once we afe thoroughly aroused, and 


ist. 


no other country, however arrogant, 
1s likely take the direct initiative 
in drawing us into war. 


How Dictatorships 
Menace the U. S. 


No, the dictatorships do not 
seriously threaten us by direct at- 
tack; nevertheless they are a men- 
ace to American democracy in two 
important ways. 

In the first place, they may in 
their program of imperial expansion 


precipitate a general European war. , 


Such a conflict is almost certain to 


become a world war, with our own | 


country sooner or later a participant 
On the side of the democracies. 

In the prosecution of such a war 
We should almost certainly have to 
abandon for the time being all pre- 
tense of maintaining democratic 


the— 
powerful navies, the overpowering | 


And how can the American | 
people expect not to be attacked | 


| tury improvement of social organi- + participation of free men. The re- 
when America is in possession of | 


' ment that carries weight. 
in the economic situation, notably 
Since the Great War, are flinging a | 
challenge at democracy which is not | 
Starvation in the midst | 


Why Europe's Dictatorships Present No Real Danger—An Educator Views 
Public Indifference to Value of Our System As The Principal Threat 


By Dr. EDMUND E. DAY, 


of human progress have left it4 


Stranded on the dry sands of the 
dead past. 

All the charms of innovation and 
novelty are claimed for the new 
authoritarian regimes. Instead of 
being recognized as relapses into a 
discarded form of tyranny, they are 
held up as examples of a 20th cen- 


under democratic procedures.’ That 
a larger measure of wise forward- 
planning and of subsequent effec- 
tive control is requisite is self-evident. 
Excessive concentrations of power 
certainly have to be avoided; after 
all, democracy depends upon the 


zation. All the arts of modern 
propaganda are used to decry the 
Shortcomings of democracy, and to 
glorify the accomplishments of auth- 
oritarianism. 

There is danger to American demo- 
cracy in this if the forces of counter 
propaganda are not brought effec- 
tively into play. To repeat, the time 
has passed when.it is safe to take 
democracy for granted. 

One of the threats to democracy 
which is most widely cited lies in the 
apparent consequences of modern 
science and technology. It is claimed 
that democracy could be expected to 


_ Work, and did in fact work quite 


| Gustrial phase was largely in the 
Sec- | 


hands of individual enterprisers. The 
expansion of 


ern corporation, the emergence of 
the great consolidations or trusts, the 
revolutionary changes in technology, 
all these are supposed to have set 
the stage for a different political and 
social order. Democracy must, it is 
argued, now make way fora better 
form of social organization, just as 
democracy itself displaced earlier and 
outmoded forms. 


Economic Changes 


Challenge Democracy 
There is much about this argu- 
Changes 


easily met. 
of plenty, idleness in the face of 
need, unemployment despite a de- 
sire and capacity for work, these 


are poisons no body politic can long 


withstand. 
stantially 


If they cannot be sub- 
eliminated under demo- 
cracy, an ultimate change in the 
social order is inescapable. 


industry and com- | 
merce, the development of the mod- | 


sources of government in intelligence, 
integrity and technical competence 
have to be substantially enlarged. 
The people have to gain greater 
understanding of what can be done, 
and what cannot be done, economic- 
ally. 

These tasks, however difficult, are 
not impossible, and I, for one, be- 
lieve democracy is capable of per- 
forming them. It is not in this 
quarter that the more serious threats 
to American democracy are to be 
found. 


What of corruption and greed in 
our political life; do these seriously 
endanger American democratic in- 


appear and reappear in American 
government with disheartening per- 
sistence, but over the years steady 
improvement is discernible; and an 
impressive record of conscientious 
and faithful discharge of heavy pub- 
lic responsibilities accumulates. 


Public Administration 


Is Largely Honest 
Public administration in the United 
States is largely honest administra- 
tion, and is progressively becoming 
more so. We may be discouraged at 
times that the standards of morality 


and personal integrity in public life 
have not risen more rapidly than 
they have. The fact remains that 


at this time no serious threat to > 


American democracy comes from 
this quarter. 


felt, however, over a closely related 


_ phase of American life, namely, the 


character and capacity of popular 


leadership in the United States of | 
recent years. There appears to be a | 
growing disposition among our so- | 


called leaders to follow rather than 
to lead. The main idea seems to be 


President of Cornell University 


pliant spokesmen. 

The result is that our political life 
becomes more and more a competi- 
tion of interest, less and less a con- 
test of principles. 

Statesmen who will accept political 
defeat, if necessary political elimina- 
tion, for the sake of principle are 
likely to be thought mid-Victorian. 
It requires great fortitude to stand 
against the powerful pressure groups 
that have come to crowd our politi- 
cal arena, and the qualitiés of politi- 
cal leadership under the influences 
of such innovations as the direct 
primary, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the telegram barrage, the radio 
broadcast, the public opinion sur- 
vey—to mention only a few of the 
most potent factors—give certain 
signs of deterioration. 


Herein lies a real threat to Ameri- | 


can democracy. No government 
dominated by pressure groups and 
propaganda is likely to serve the 
purposes of common justice and 
public well-being, and no democracy 
is likely to live durably that is not 
blessed with a wise, fearless and 
unselfish devoted public leadership. 


Problems in Attaining 


More Social Justice 


All this points to another deep- 
seated factor that profoundly affects 
the prospects of our American 
society. Can we avoid excessive level- 
ing down in our effort to establish a 
system of more complete social jus- 
tice? In endeavorinz to eliminate 
inequitable disparities of human 
circumstance, it is very easy indeed 
to provoke sentiments of envy and 
malice which give rise to measures 
that overshoot the mark. 


Humankind, after all, is not all 
of one pattern or grade. Individual 
differences of strength and ability, 
of industry and courage, are great. 
It will be a sorry day for democracy 
when these relatively large indi- 
vidual differences are ignored or 
seriously neglected in the rewards 
which society affords for sustained 
and constructive service. Democracy 
needs to preserve certain of the dif- 
ferentials ‘of human experience. 
Extreme equalitarianism is a growing 
threat to American democratic ideals. 

Another factor in American life 
constitutes a persistent menace: that 
is, our ready resort to force. In view 
of the conditions of frontier life, we 


There 
is a democratic way of dealing with 
social issues; it involves discussion, 
persuasion, balloting, acceptance of 
the ballot results,.continuing review, 
discussion, and if necessary, revision 
of the earlier action by the same 
process. 

This is the peaceful way of getting 
along together. A resort to violent 
or coercive ways* 6f dealing with 
social conflict is a negation of de- 
mocracy, and an admission that, for 
some reason, democracy is unable to 
deal effectively with its current prob- 
lems. 


Democracy On Trial 
In A French Dress 


Premier Daladier, in the recent 
French crisis, had this to say: “For 
myself, I consider that the best way 


| to defend the republic—and I am a 
Some concern may reasonably be Republican like every other man of 


| feeling—is not to tolerate illegality, 


violence, and disorder.’’ 

The New York Times, commenting 
editorially upon the French erisis, 
took the following stand: 

“Today the eyes of the world are 
on France. Much more is at stake 


- however, that the major economic+ want and then to serve as their* have been spreading farther apart. 4 
problems of the day can be solved | 


A proposal has only to be made by 
One side to be automatically de- 
nounced by the other. Fighting slo- 
gans and ultimatums supplant quiet 
discussion and adjustment.” 

We Americans take the resort to 
force too complacently. We neglect 
to cultivate assiduously the art of 


> admitted. Aimlessness is a devastat- 
ing affliction for individual and na- 
tion alike. 

What the democracies need more 
than anything else at the moment 
is a clear consciousness of high pur- 
pose that will impart social unity and 
individual discipline. 

William James long since referred 


Is America’s democracy threatened by the military might 
or the propaganda of the dictatorships? What are the real 


dangers to our system? 


In a world tense with recurrent war scares, frightened by 
the sword-rattling tactics of totalitarian states, these ques- 


tions have been much in the 


is tied up the future of individual liberty, of the American 


way of living. 


Dr. Edmund E. Day, President of Cornell University, has 


offered an answer. He finds 


ocracy from without; but he sees a real peril in the fact that 
Americans take the blessings of liberty for granted and in. 
the “indifference, complacency and ignorance of those who 
share in democracy’s benefits.” 


Dr. Day gave his views in an address Feb. 22 in Buffalo, 
N.Y., at the annual University Day convocation of the Uni- 


versity of Buffalo. Because of 
of his views in the present 


States News presents herewith the full text of his address. 


minds of Americans. In them 


no serious danger to our dem- 


the timeliness and importance 
world situation, The United 


dispassionate, critical, fair-minded 
thinking about social issues. We fail 
to practice sufficiently the art of 
calm, open minded, and persuasive 
discussion of. controverted social 
problems. We must come to see more 
clearly how indispensable these arts 
are to the preservation of democracy, 
and how serious are the possible 
consequences of their abandonment, 
in any connection whatever, for the 
ways of violence and force. 
Further threats to American de- 
mocracy are to be found in the lack 
of social unity and discipline in our 
national life. In this respect the 
authoritarian governments have the 
democracies at a disadvantage. They 
know what they are after—or at least 
think they do!—and their peoples are 
thoroughly disciplined to these ends. 
The driving power which is thus 


tonic effects for the individual that 
are to be had from a general sense 
of social solidarity must be frankly 


» to this need as the moral equivalent 


of war. The dictators have given the 
phrase an exceedingly concrete cur- 
rent meaning. Will the democracies, 
seeing more clearly their great role 
in the upward struggle of humanity, 
answer the challenge in time? 

They will if they can deal effec- 
tively with the most serious of all 
threats to democracy—the indiffer- 
ence, complacency and ignorance of 
those who have shared democracy’s 
benefits. 

As I said at the outset, we Ameri- 
cans simply take democracy for 


what we would suffer if our demo- 
cratic privileges were removed. We 
fail to sense what espionage, terror- 
ism, completely arbitrary and de- 
spotic rule would mean to us indi- 
vidually. 


are prone to think of it as a system 
of government rather than as a form 
of human relationship in which 


granted. We have no awareness of | 


+ men and women of every class and 


creed live together in peace. 


We fail to practice democracy in 
our daily living. We show no deter- 
mination to make our individual 
contributions that democracy may be 
preserved and strengthened. We exe 
hibit no lasting devotion to the com. 
mon weal. From these deficiencies 
come the really serious threats to 
democracy in America. 


Happily, the nation is astir, and 
the forces which make for the de- 
fense of our free American institue 
tions are at last gathering in formide 
able array. 

The cause for which America 
Stands is the cause of humanity. It 
is a cause that ultimately, whatever 
the reverses, is bound to prevail. May 
you young people, in the lives you in.- 
dividually lead in the times that lie 
ahead, steadfastly keep the faith of 
those who as founding fathers caught 
the vision of democracy in America, 


(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address by Dr. Day, Feb. 22, at 
the University of Buffalo.) 


THE DENVER ZEPHYRS—overnight,every 
night between Chicago and Denver; 
Every conceivable accommodation. 
Leave Chicago 5:30 pm. Arrive 
Denver 8:30 am. 

THE TWIN ZEPHYRS—leave Chicago 
twice daily—8:45 am and 4:00 pm, 
Glide to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in record time over the scenic 
Mississippi river route. 


OTHER ZEPHYR SERVICE—twice daily 
between St. Louis and Kansas City; 
also between Houston and Dallas- 
Ft. Worth. 


RIDE THESE WONDER TRAINS—stream- 
lined, diesel-powered and built of 
stainless steel. A myriad of travel 
conveniences including complete 
air-conditioning, double-width 
windows, carpeted coaches, obser- 
vation lounge, radio. 

GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 
Ride the Denver Zephyr from Chicago 
to Denver. Enjoy colorful Colorado, 
Thence to the coast over one of the 
country’s most scenic routes, 

A FLEET OF FINE STEAM TRAINS, TOO— 
EVERYWHERE WEST. All com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 


Washington, D. C. 
Phone: National 2335 
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Nobody knows. Therein 
lies one of the dilemmas of demo- 
Cracy. Not to fight may mean the 
loss of democracy through humilia- 
hon and subjugation; to fight may 
mean the loss of democracy through 
unavoidable political transformations 
“to win the war.” 

The . dictatorships do 
American democracy by putting to 
democracy everywhere this terrible 
Niddle. To fight or not to fight, with 
the probable loss of democracy | 
€ither way. 

The dictatorships menace Ameri- 
fan democracy in a second way; 
Namely, in the propaganda they 
spread. With the Facists and Nazis, 
“emocratic ideals are objects of scorn | 
and contempt. Democracy is an 


threaten 


And, the Government’s cotton ex- 
perts point out, this proposed new 
program would leave the cotton prob- 


lem right where it started with noas- | 


surance of larger markets and with 
even greater pressure for the South 
to shift out of cotton and into other 
agricultural products, 
centuating the whole farm problem. 

Again’ the question is raised by 
Congressmen about what to do. 

One group in Congress is urging 
that the answer must be outright 
price fixing on the portion of the 
cotton crop and of other crops that 


a market abroad for whatever price 
it will bring. But price fixing, Sec- 
retary Wallace points out, calls for 


thereby ac- | 


Mr. Wallace has suggested revival 
of a processing tax on each problem 
farm commodity with that tax pro- 
viding funds with which to deal with 
problems of production and market- 


_ ing. President Roosevelt, the Treas- 


ury and the Federal Reserve Board, 
however, oppose processing taxes. 
Members of Congress, hankering 
to get back to the good old days 
when problems were simple and 
when Government could let world 


culture and of business, are increas- 


ingly distressed by the persistence 
ere consumed within the United | 
States, leaving any surplus to fine | 


of the problem of cotton. 
Yet, as the Government’s economic 
observers see it, cotton is just a 


symptom of the basic probleni that | 
confronts the United States and the | 


in France is the democratic method 
itself, 
“Democracy depends for its’ suc- 
cessful working on restraint, tol- 
erance and compromise. Democratic 
government, precisely because it re- 
lies rather upon voluntary coopera- 


tion than upon force, must in the. 


main enact laws that i.spire coop- 
eration rather than provoke resist- 
ance. The minority, precisely be- 


| cause democratic laws are passed in 
markets regulate the course of agri- | 


this spirit, owes at least its peaceful 
acquiescence. in the final govern- 
mental decision, and should seek to 


change that decision by persuasion 
' and not by defiance. 
“But in France in the last few years | 


the spirit of compromise and concil- 
jiation nas Steadily diminished. The 


‘ 


kind of work. 


“Economy Siz.” 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


optional equipment, This enables you to choose an 
International Truck in the %-ton to 1%-ton field 
for maximum performance and economy in your 


If you haul capacity loads most of the time you 
will want the standard full-power engine. 
loads are light and your work calls for frequent 
idling stops, it may be to your advantage to choose 
the HD-174 engine known as International 
The nearest International dealer 
or Company-owned branch house will be pleased to 
make a diagnosis of your operating conditlons and 
recommend the best engine for your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


If your 
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Following is the full tert of an 

aqddress by Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins Feb. 24 
before the Des Moines (lowda) 
= Economic Club: 
5 | am glad to be back in Iowa to- 
—& night. I was born and raised 
shere. My father and mother spent 
‘their lives here. I realize full well 
“that whatever I do and think is pro- 
“foundly influenced by the way they 
brought me up. That heritage from 
my home has always been a source 
of abiding strength to me. 

I have been identified in the public 
ymind with the relief of the unem- 
“ployed. It is an identity of which I 
“am proud. With every energy at my 
*“command_I have tried to administer 
«funds made available by Congress so 
vas to protect the dignity of millions 
American citizens who were 
‘thrown out of work and. to assure 
“them the relief which I believe is 
“theirs as a matter of right. 

I am convinced that in time to 
‘come all of us will look back on the 
‘past six years as the years during 
which this nation developed an en- 
lightened social attitude toward 
speople who are poor and out of work 
—an attitude that gives and will 
continue to give new confidence to 
Masses of needy people. 


Views Unemployment 
_ As a Federal Problem 


I believe that the unemployed 
Should be given work and not re- | 
‘turned to the degradation that comes | 
with a basket of groceries and a 
handout on Saturday night. I be- 
lieve that unemployment is a nation- 
al problem which only the Federal 
Government can effectively meet. I 
do not believe that the decision of 
whether an unemployed man shall 
receive work should be left to the 
good intentions,of a local official. 


Many people have cisagreed with 
me both as to my philosophy of relief 
for the unemployed and as to my ad- 
ministration of it. On that I can 
only say that my philosophy is born 
of deep conviction, and my admin- 
istration of it, with its mistakes and 
successes, is a matter of public | 
record. 

In many respecis, the job that we | 
did was pitifully inadequate. I have | 
no apologies to make because we | 
tried to do so much. I only wish we | 
could have done more. 


Now the President has given me 
another task. Instead of working 
primarily for the one-third of the 
population on the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder, I consider this job 
one more closely identified with the 
two-thirds of the population earning 
their living by what we consider to 
be the normal process of our eco- 
nomic system. 


Holds Jobless Prefer 


Private Employment 


I have yet to see an unemployed 
man receiving a Government bene- 
fit, dignified as it may be, who did 
not prefer private employment. This 
preference on his part represents a 
hope essential to the future of our 
democracy. The placing of far more 
people on private pay rolls is, of and 
by itself, a simple statement of our 
objectives. I have yet to see a bus- 
iness man who did not prefer to give 
these men work, if he could, rather 
than pay them wages in the form of 


taxes to be expended by the Govern- | 
nified—reassurances were 


ment. 

Hence, we have the worker who 
wants to work, and the employer 
who would like to hire him, and the 


Government anxious to see them get | 


together. 
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Opposes Tax Increase —Recovery as the Chief Objective Now—Aid for the 


Smaller Concerns—An Outline of the New Policies 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Secretary of Commerce 


fidence is and has been a hard stub- 4 current issue of Fortune magazine. If + time or reducing necessary expendi- + to put these principles into action. # per cent of the national income, and 


born fact, and may be as real a de- 
terrent to restored business . health 
as any we have to deal with. For 
that reason, if for no other reason. 
I do not propose to ignore it. 

If we study the question of con- 
fidence closely—not merely business 
confidence, but confidence in general 
—we see at once it is a state of mind 
—a mode of behavior—a psychologi- 
cal condition affecting our conduct 
and actions. We see further that 
confidence is present when the world 
is a familiar world, when most ac- 
tions can be performed by habit and 
when the future is substantially ig- 
nored. The future is taken for 
granted as an inevitable and accept- 
able uncertainty. 

The perils of a familiar world can 


you read that discussion, please re- 
member it was written by eleven 
active and well-informed men, most 
of them in ‘business. 

If I were to state our position on 
Government spending in relation to 
private profits, it would be this: A 
responsibility of Government with 
respect to the health of business is 
to make sure that business, as a 


whole, is properly sustained. At many | 


times and for considerable periods 
business is well able to provide its 
own nourishment. These are the 
periods of capital-goods expansion, 
stimulated by increasing population, 
new basic inventions, and important 
new products. They are the periods 
when producer and consumer credit 
is expanding, and the resulting pur- 


What are to be the Government's new policies in dealing 
with business? What are the plans of the new Secretary of © 


Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins? 


Since Mr. Hopkins’ advent to his new office, business — 
men have been asking themselves those questions; have 
heard rumors of plans to speed recovery; have watched 
‘Mr. Hopkins closely as he formulated his course of action. 

Now the Secretary himself has outlined the policies the 
Government will follow. He regards the period of social 
and business reforms as at an end; plans aid for the small 
business man; declares recovery to be the chief aim from 


now on. 


- His statement of his plans was made in an address Feb. 
24 at Des Moines, lowa, before the Des Moines Economic 

—Club. It had been awaited with nation-wide interest be- 
cause of the speaker's influence on national policies, now 
transferred to the field of business. 

Because of the importance of Mr. Hopkins’ views and 
plans affecting the course of recovery and of the general 
interest in them, The United States News presents here- 
with the full text of his address. 


be met with confidence even though chasing power keeps men employed, 


they may be far greater than the 
perils of a strange world. Habit and 
confidence make us unafraid and 
enable us to overcome the new diffi- 
culties that are the normal processes 
of a changing world. 


It is not surprising that business 


confidence has been affected by the 


events of the past decade. Economic 


developments alone were sufficient 
to disturb the sleep of any business 
man. Add to that the revolutionary 
developments in other countries— 
add to that the legislative reforms 
and new Government activities and 
you have the reason why many peo- 
ple have lost their confidence. 

Old methods of doing ‘things were 
changed—the old setting was re- 
placed by a new one—new laws— 
new procedure—new. precedents. If} 
consistencies and conflict were mag- 
ignored, 
and some lawyers, by their short- 
sighted counsel, added greatly to 
the uncertainties of business men. 

And yet there are few today who 


are not glad that this great program 


I have never belonged to the school | 


of thought which holds that merely 
dividing up the present national in- 
come would provide a decent living 
for all. 


increased. 
the national income, and increasing 
the number of people who receive 
their income. through private wages, 
that we can hope to attain anything 
resembling security in America. 

A rising national income—just a 
cold phrase in itself—is an objective 


worth striving for, because, to me, it | 


means good homes, a decent educa- 


If new jobs-are to be pro- | 
vided, the national income must be | be passed in a short period is regret 


It is only by increasing | 


tion, and a genuine security for the | 


lamilies of America. 

I propose to discuss some of the 
epecific problems related to Govern- 
ment and business whose solution 
would insure substantial progress on 
our road to economic recovery. 

The difficulties of business no 
longer swing with the fortunes of 
battles in the legislative halls where 


coming out of the hopper. What 
difficulties there are now are difficul- 


of social reform is on the statute 


books. If we look back at the reform 


of the past 20 years, taken as a whole, 
it is by no means startling in the 
amount of scope. That laws had to 


table, but that was the price we paid 


for the past when previous adminis-— 


trations sold the nation short on long 
overdue social legislation. 


Emphasis Now Shifted 

To Speeding Recovery 

Is it not, therefore, better to have 
a program of reform substantially 
completed than to have to look for- 
ward to important changes not be- 
gun? 
‘from reform to recovery, this Admin- 


istration is now determined to pro- 
mote that recovery with all the vigor 
and power at its command, 


As part of this drive for recovery, 
it is important that there be a prop- 


Ape er recognition of the value to bus- 
bread policies were being formulated | 


~and no one would-be sure what was | 


ties of administration in relation to | 


broad policies which are formulated 
and known. 


Among many business men there | 


exists a widespread lack of confi- 
dence. I am prepared to accept that 
premise, nor -would I underrate its 
importance. Lack of business con- 


iness of Government expenditures— 
made in the proper way-—in the 
proper amount—and at the proper 
time. I would ask that the problem 
be examined seriously and not in 
any narrow partisan way. 

I ask you to read not only politi- 
cal speeches, but what other serious 


subject. I would ask you to consider 
such careful analysis of govern- 
mental spending as are found in the 


With the emphasis shifted™ 


wheels turning, and overhead costs 
low. 

But there are other times when 
business self-nourishment is insuf- 
ficient. The result is idle men, idle 
machines, high overhead costs, low 
profits. When this occurs, Govern- 
ment must help. 

Until the 1929 depression, we al- 
ways had a pump-priming supple- 
ment to private enterprise that did 
not cost business anything in visible 
taxes. That support to private en- 


terprise was free land that came out | 


of the public domain, high protective 
tariff for the industries of the East, 
or an extraordinary business stimu- 
lant during the war days, paid for 
in the war debt, or foreign trade 
stimulation before 1929 paid for in 
investors’ losses in foreign bonds. 

From 1921 to 1929, business proved 
self-nourishing, although the nour- 
ishment was of such a character as 
to result in rather acute illness. 
Since 1929, business has been inade- 
quately sustained, and, in conse- 
quence, has not been able to per- 
form in terms of sound assets, good 
profits or fair wages. 


Against New Taxes Now; _ 


Revision Where Necessary 

The President’s policy has signifi- 
cance from a number of points of 
view—from that of conservation of 
our natural resources, protection of 
the welfare of the unemployed, or of 
balancing the budget without resort 
to sharply higher taxes. Then from 
the point of view of business, this 
policy has a special interest, in that 
it aims at restoration of business 
health through increase of business 


‘ activity. 


Business men and _ industrialists 
will understand the policy more read- 
ily than will editors and even bank- 
ers. Business men know that a min- 
imum volume is necessary to break 
even on fixed expense. Prices can be 
raised only so much; expenses can 
be cut only so far; the answer. is 
found in volume. 


tures. 

While I feel there should be no 
general rise in Federal taxes this 
year, I believe any Federal taxes 
which tend to freeze the necessary 
flow of capital should be amended. 
If necessary such taxes can be re- 
placed by increasing other taxes 
which do not have the same deter- 
ring effect. 

One of the substantial avenues ‘for 
private capital in the near future 
can be the field of public utilities. 
That being the case, it is extremely 
important there be a meeting of 
minds between the utilities and the 
Government relative to the appro- 
priate spheres of action of Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and private- 
ly owned and operated utilities on 
the other. 


Litigation With Utilities 
Believed to Be at End 


_There is a peace between the Gov- | 


ernment and the utilities in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, which, I believe, ends 
the era of great litigation. 

I do not think anyone outside of 
the Government can realize how 


much freer Government can operate 
in its relations with business—such 
as the utilities—now that both seem 
to be rid of the incubus of that self- 
Styled, big-city constitutional lawyer. 
I am convinced most of our difficul- 
ties in this field originated with some 
fancy lawyers who advised their 
clients not to work things out with 
the Government, on the theory that 
these lawyers would be able to de: 
feat the Government in the courts, 
s) that no working out of things 
would ever be necessary. 

It gives me no little satisfaction 
to note that the net results of all 
these constitutional struggles have 
been to prove that the most uncon- 
stitutional thing in the United States 
was the constitutional lawyer. 


It cannot have missed the eye of 
any business man how much has 
been accomplished in solving tne 
utility problem within two weeks 
after the constitutional lawyers of 
the utilities had finally been told 
that they did not know what they 
had been talking about. 


I believe that electricity should be 
in the home of every family. The 
rules under which that electric power 
is to be generated and distributed— 
the place of Government in the 
whole vast enterprise—are questions 
that surely can be resolved. 


Laying a Foundation 
For Power Policy 


I find some utility executives con- 
vinced that much of the past devel- 
opment within the industry was thor- 
oughly bad—and they are anxious to 
see eye-to-eye with the Government 


On a permanent policy. 

There has been no indication that 
Government wishes to own and op- 
erate all the utilities of this country. 
Rather do.I see the Government de- 
termined to write rules adequately 
protecting all the people—to help 
make cheap electricity available to 
every one and to ban unholy profits 
from watered stock. In making the 
TVA peace, the Government demon- 
strated its good-will by settling on 
generous terms. It struck a peace 
that will be a lasting and good peace, 
because it is a generous peace. 

I realize fully how often a gesture 
of practical concession by the Gov- 
ernment will time and again be 
seized upon by a minority element 
as the sign that the Government is 
on the run, We will have to expect 
some such bad manners, but we 
will take them in our stride because 
that is part of the job of being a 
public servant. 

This country cannot be in good 
health, and the democratic principle 


cannot be safe, until men go back to | 


work. For this reason, I am glad 
the utilities question is reaching a, 
solution, 

The Responsibilities 


Of Workers, Employers 


Also of primary importance to bus- 
iness-is the labor problem. I want to 


Business should accept in good faith 


on that they must bring up about 30 


the approach and the machinery of | per cent of.the Nation’s children. 


collective bargaining. 

Labor on its own side faces respon- 
sibilities and obligations. The Gov- 
ernment has strengthened labor’s 
position with new laws not only as 
to wages and hours, but also to 
guarantee collective bargaining. La- 
bor’s contribution to a rising nation- 
al income must be tolerance and fair- 
ness in reaching just agreements 
with employers. Labor must fully 
realize that under our economic 
System, business men have to make 
money to hire workers. 

It is up to employers and employ- 
ees alike to make collective bargain- 
ing work; that means extending 
every effort toward peaceful settle- 


| 


Here is the most important crop 
raised on the farms. What it will 
amount to depends in part upon the 


homes in which these children live. 


Avoidance of Partisanship 
Toward Competing Groups 


My experience has convinced me 
that there can be no solution to our 
problem of unemployment in the 
cjiiies until the farmer regains his 
proper economic position in relation 
to the rest of the Nation’s population. 

There is one form of Government 


aid to business to Which I take par- | 


ticular exception. I have had some 
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ment of controversies. 
ness and labor want to move toward 
prosperity, but nothing can stop this 
more surely than widespread and 
prolonged labor conflict. Prosperity 
means production, and production 
stops during either strikes or lock- 
outs. 


I do not share the views of those 
who believe that it is to industry’s 
benefit.to keep the labor movement 


Both busi- + experience 


| 


divided. I feel it is quite as much to | 


the interest of business and industry 


that those two great labor organiza- 
tions, the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., 


reconcile their differences. 


Surely there is a common meeting 
place for these two groups to move 
forward as one in the interest not 


| only of their own membership, but 
_ for the general good of our whole 


| 
| 


population. Even with the best of 
good will toward collective bargain- 
ing, business finds it difficult to pro- 
gress in face of a divided labor front. 


Today's Outlook on 


Labor Relations 
< should not leave the subject of 


labor without commenting upon the 


| new outlook of the business men with 


make it perfectly clear that I believe | 


' in labor unions. 


That is the significance of the | 


President’s quota of an 80-billion-dol- 
lar national income. It is in no 
sense an argument for a permanent 


It is an- argument based on the 


realization the budget can be bal- 
and thoughtful people write on this 


anced and the debi 
of taxes coming from this in- 
creased national income,rather than 
substantially increasing taxes at this 


I believe they are 
the best protection against the unfair 
treatment of labor. 
collective bargaining establishes con- 


| ditions of work on a more decent 
upbalancing of the Federal budget. | 


retired out | 


basis than does individual bargain- 
ing. 

Many problems of industrial rela- 
tions are yet to be solved, but the ad- 
vances made in recent years have 
given us the fundamental principles 
on which to work. It now remains 


improvement in 
| position 
I believe that | 
Sections of rural 


whom I have talked on the question 
of labor relations. For the most part 
they are looking at wages, hours and 
bargaining in the spirit of today 


rather than in the spirit of genera- 
tions ago. 


For many decades, business as a 


with special interest 
gtoups seeking to obtain Government 
favor by the application of pressure, 
brute or delicate. This is an inevit- 
éble characteristic of a Democracy, 
tut the fact remains that Govern- 
ment action can only be justified 
when it is in the general public 
interest. 


The Government should not be 


asked to lend its powers to the pro- | 


motion of legislation designed by one 


group of business men seeking to 
as it is to the workers themselves, | 


profit at the expense of another 
group. Legislation should be con- 
fined to protecting certain types of 
business from the unfair practices of 
others. 


Aid to Small Business 
A Major Policy 
The competitive battles of business 
should be waged in the market place 
under rules which will safeguard 
Lusiness health. Business enterprises 
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+ an admirable framework for the ex. 


tension of our foreign commerce. 


In the last analysis, there are some 
very simple propositions that are at 
the root of foreign trade. One of 
these is that we cannot sell unless 
we also buy. 


All of the learned phraseology on 
the subject can be boiled down to 
tnis: trade, domestic or foreign, con- 
sists of swapping things that we have 
for things that we want. Other 
things being even, anything that en- 
courages trade is a good thing, and 
anything that discourages trade is a 
bad thing. I repeat that this is a 
s.mple and easy analysis of the mat- 
ter, but like many simple analyses 


it leaves many things that are diffi- 
economic resources available to the | 


should progress by seeking the favor | 
_Who can contribute to our national 


of consumers, not the partisanship of 


'egislators or administrative officers 
of the Government. 


On the other hand, certain types 


-of -enterprise need-sympathetic aid 


by the Government. For many years, 
We thought of steel as being a most 


barometer for business con- 


ditions. Today we have what is per- 


haps a better guide—the operations 


Whole has been insensitive and un- | 


sympathetic to the problems and as- 
pirations of the farmer. In spite of 


| of the so-called small business men. 


In cities and towns and villages the 
hundreds of thousands of small en- 
terprises constitute the very back- 


| bone of our national, industrial and 


the distressed condition of agricul- | 


ture in the twenties, the contribution 
of business and government was 
negligible. 


Since 1933, there has been much | 


sincere effort with business coopera- 
tion to tackle the problems of the 
farmer. 
has been found, and we must recog- 
nize that although there has been 
the relative 
of agriculture since 
nevertheless, people living in many 
America are less 
well off than people living in cities 
and towns. 

The prosperity of 
important than just: the matter 
cf products and markets. The in- 
crease in our population is now com- 
lig largely from the Nation's farms. 
Our farm homes receive less than 10 


agriculture is | 


No simple or final solution | 


economic life. Upon the combined 
thinking and planning and action of 
those men depends to a large de- 


gee the prosperity and welfare of | 
| Vironment in which private invest- 
It is upon their vision and inge- | 


America. 


nuity and confidence and 


their | 


ability to merchandise and promote | 


and sell that much of our manufac- 
turing, mining, and transportation 
depends. Their operations affect the 


number of workers which any manu- | 


1932, 


facturer can employ. 


Therefore, one of my principal in- | 
| terests as Secretary of Commerce will | 
_be to see that the resources of the 


Government are particularly di- 


cult and troublesome. 


We must recognize that today for- 
eign trade is being used by some 
countries as a vehicle to support 
political and cultural penetration. 
Unless we acquiesce in such penetra- 
tion we must be prepared to meet 
Guality, quantity and price on such 
a basis as to get the business. 
Competition of this character is a 
cherished tradition of American 
business, and I suspect we have both 
the,talent and energy to-apply it in 
the new setting of the international 
scene. 


Sees United States 


As Democracy’s Hope 

Events all over the world are 
strengthening day by day the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that this genera- 
tion had a rendezvous with destiny. 
What the American people hold in 
tneir hands today is the destiny of 
our democratic way of life. In this 
tradition there are values and forees 
and possibilities which cannot be 


measured in any system of business 
accounting. 


I am referring to faith, to love of 
country, to the realizable dream of a 
still greater Nation, which can, if we 
will it so, find through mutuality 
and fair play a prosperity and hap- 
rness that will be the marvel of the 


world. Such a Nation might in fact 


be the example that would lead the. 


world back to sanity and peace. 


- The ancient Stoic philosophers had 
a saying “No man is so like unto 
himself as each. is like to all.” That 
seems to me to be the essence of the 
democratic principle. Above all, it is 
the essence of the American system. 
Whatever difference may exist be- 
tween Americans cannot obscure our 
fundamental unity—our unity of 
purpose and unity of action. 

At a time when reason and mutual 
respect seem to have fled from large 
areas of the earth, it is well for us 
to remember our national unity and 
de grateful. 


Free Enterprise 


Symbolic of America 


We have all dedicated ourselves to 
the maintenance—the successful 
maintenance—of our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. We believe 
that no other system is compatible 
with the dignity of human life, and 
tiat no other system can long enlist 
the devotion, the talents and the re- 
sourcefulness of all the people. 

America is as rich in these re- 
sources of the mind and spirit as she 
1s Tich in the resources of the soil. 
At no time in our history has the 
need been greater to conserve all of 
our resources—human and material. 
And so the preservation of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise is no longer 
simply the American dream; it is the 
American imperative. 

It is imperative that freedom of 
opportunity be maintained for all 


well-being. It is imperative that the 
responsibilities, and the benefits as 
well, of our industrial system be 
broadly shared, so that the success 
of the system will enlist the loyalty, 
the energies, and the capacities of 4 
free and united people. 


Encouragement to Capital 


To Increase Investment 


It is clear to me that a returning 
increase in production cannot be ac- 
complished without a substantial in- 
crease in private investment. I have 
tried to indicate tonight that the 
Government is desirous of doing 
everything it can to create an en- 


ment is encouraged. 


If there had been the time I could 
have indicated fields other than 
utilities—such as private housing and 
railroads—which offer substantial 
opportunities for the use of capital 
goods. I say it is our desire to create 
an environment in which private 


capital will be encouraged to invest. 


T further state that I am convinced 


that this environment can become @ 


rected toward aiding these small en- | 


ter prises. 

I would like to start my discussion 
ot foreign trade and business by say- 
ing that the reciprocal trade treaties 
negotiated by Secretary Hull provide 


reality without compromising the 
great reforms which stand as the 


_hall-marks of this administration's 


enlightened program. 
If I were to sum up the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward’ business, 


\Continued on Page 9.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


RITISH statesmen say arms | 


program. is a success. 


New British strategy to deal with 
recurrent war scares is now develop- 
ing. 

The new British answer to re- 
peated war frights appears to be 
repeated “peace scares.” Half a 
dozen times in the past few weeks 
British statesmen have announced 
in widely published and widely 
broadcast speeches that the British 
rearmament program is & success. 
Latest was Lord Halifax, who said 
last week the British people hate 


war but “it would be disastrous to | 


suppose that the people of Britain 
and France would on that acount 
recoil from resisting by force any 
threat to their rights or to their in- 
dependence or what they deemed to 
be their vital interests.” 


Parliamentary approval last week 
of a bill.doubling the Government's 
borrowing allowance for national de- 
fense has. strengthened the hand of 
London statesmen, who are answer- 
ing war threats with strong meas- 
ures to build up a sense of security 
in Great Britain. 


x * * 


GERMANY 


gpk’ explanation for re- 
peated war scares. 


Many people-in- Europe and the 
United States would like to know 
“why hardly a week goes by without 
a new war scare. Current in anti- 
Nazi circles in Germany is an expla- 
nation that may have some validity. 

Cardinal factor in Germany’s 
economic situation is shortage of 
foreign exchange with which to pay 
for imported goods. This has neces- 
sitated a system of barter which is 
often more expensive than paying 


cash, as German officials themselves | *. 
| air force. 


admit. 


’ To get cheap. supplies of foreign | 


exchange, so the explanation runs, 


Germany’s economic wizards from © 


time to time manufacture a war 
scare and plant it in the world press. 
When jittery foreign exchange mark- 
ets in London and New York drop, 
German traders step in and buy dol- 
lars and pounds sterling at bargain 
basement prices, thus making it 
cheaper for Germany to import 
goods from countries that demand 
cash payment. _ 


LIBYA 


TALY doubles desert garrison | 


strength. 


Italy has been shaking a stick at | 
France for so Many months in/‘an | 


effort to get concessions in Africa 
that new moves on the Libya-Tunisia 
border have failed to create a war 
panic. 

Announcement in London that the 


tallan garrison in Libya Ras been — 
increased from 30,000 to 60,000 and | 
imultaneous information that 


shal Pietro Badoglio, Italian chief of 
Staff, has made an inspection tour 
of desert ome 3 point to another 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
BRITAIN SPEEDS ARMS 


Aviation Forum catitions against “log rolling” 
sional consideration of national defense bases included 
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A WORD AGAINST AVIATION “LOG ROLLING” 
i. YORK’S Mayor La Guardia in speech before the National 


in Congres- 
in the 


Federal airport program. Mayor La Guardia (center) is shown 

with Edgar S. Gorrell (left), president of the Air Transport As- 

sociation, and Edward J. Noble, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 


Italian effort to exert pressure on + ing. to see if Spain wili continue to 


France. 


A showdown on Italy’ s territorial 
aspirations has been heralded sev- 
eral times during: the past few 
months but has not materialized. 
Possibility that something concrete 
may develop soon is seen in reports 
that German technicians are enter- 
ing Libya to join Italian forces. 


x * * 


MEXICO 


EAL to barter oil for German | 
_if the Insurgent leader establishes 


| peace in the peninsula without Ger- 
A little-noticed but important race | 


planes dropped. 


is on in Mexico between a democ- 
racy and a dictator nation for the 
privilege of building up the Mexican 


The United States is pitted against 


Germany in a battle not only for | 
trade.in aircraft but also for mili- | 
| tary 


influence. Apparentiy the 
United States has won the first 
round, with the report that Mexico 
has cancelled a projected $17,000,000 
deal to swap oil for German Junkers 
planes. 

Mexico has 170 army pilots and 
only seventy planes. Since most 
Mexican pilots were trained in the 
United States and are used to Amer- 
ican planes, American manufactur- 
ers are in a good position now to in- 
crease sales of aircraft to Mexico. 
x * 


SPAIN 


RITISH and French recognition 
for Franco awaited. 


A key theory of British policy is in 
for a test in Spain, 

That theory held that the civil 
war in Spain was an international 
nuisance: The sooner it could be 
ended the better. Now that the civil 


war appears to be in its final stages — 


and Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
is all but accorded French and Brit- 


be an international nuisance as far 
as Britain is concerned. 

Proximity of reported German 
and Italian air bases in north Spain 
to France and Great Britain and po- 
sition of German submarine bases on 
Spanish islands athwart  Britisna 
communication lines could make 
Spain a permanent thorn in the side 
of Great Britain. For the moment, 
British policy is to foster a desire 
for independence in General Franco, 

rging him to throw off ties to Rome 
and Berlin. The expectation is that, 


man and Italian aid, he will come to 
London for reconstruction funds, 
thus making an asset for Britain out 
of what might have been a serious 
nuisance, 


CHINA 


APANESE threaten firm steps 
in Shanghai. 


More than one hundred years of 


Stake now that Japan plans to make 
the foreign elements in China, as 
well as China territory Itself, — 
for Japanese subjects. 

Warnings by Premier Kiichiro 
Hiranuma in the Japanese diet last 
week that he plans to take radical 
steps to curb outbreaks against Japa- 


nese in Shanghai came shortly after | 
Japan had delivered to the Municipal | 
Council of the Shanghai Interna-. | 
tional Settlement an ultimatum de- | 
_manding an end to political assassi- | 
| nations in tne area. 


teen months there have been 53 
political assassinations in Shanghai, 
directed mostly against friends of 
Japan. 


Bombing of railroad station inside 


the Chinese mainland. 


THE NEW FEDERAL POLICIES 
FOR PROMOTING RECOVERY 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS ¢ attack realistic 
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would be to repeat a statement that | 


I made last summer, when I said: 


edge that the Government is not, 
8nd never has been, opposed to busi- 
ness, 
; “It has no desire whatever to 
harass or punish business. It fully 
‘ealizes that business must succeed, 
«nd must be able to work with Gov- 
eriment, if qur economic system is to 
be preserved, 

“It seeks an understanding and a 
meeting of minds, 


Tuture, on the one hand, justice and 
-4ir-dealing to all the people, and on 
the other, the confidence, success 
«nd legitimate profits of legitimate 
business enterprise. 

“It has no quarrel with business 
merely because it is big; but big or 
little, it—the Government—intends 
to prevent practices which do 
V.olence to the effective working of 
Cur economic system.” 


Dortant relationships between Gov- 


and business. 


- have tried to state as forcefully 
Il can that it is our determina- 


h 


Deople back to work on private jobs. 


That is the beginning and end of | 
Cur problem. To solve it we must | progress in breaking the jam of | 


not only as to. 
Present points of conflict, but as to | 
ethods which will assure for the | 


‘ion to make every move we know 
‘OW to promote recovery and get | 


| tain specific phases whose adjust- 
ment will tend to move us on our 
way. 


I have indicated that insofar as | 


' the relation between private utilities 
I can say from personal knowl- | { 


and the Government can be clarified, 
I and other members of the admin- 
istration are desirous of doing every- 
thing we reasonably can to make 


| such clarification possible. 


We wish to be fair—we wish to be 


yeasonable, and we believe that with 


¢ood. will on both sides we can ac- 
complish our twin objectives: getting 
more and cheaper electricity to the 
American people and putting more 
men to work in the utility industries. 

I feel that competition from the 
highways and airways has diverted 


tation of these roads immediate and 


commerce and must be ready for use 
as part of our national defense. 
Rehabilitation of the railroads and 
relating them to our present and 
future economy is not a simple mat- 


' ter. Indeed it. is probably one of 
I have attempted tonight to in- | 


Cicate very briefly some of the im- | 


the most difficult of all problems to 
solve—but I am firmly convinced 
that, until it is solved, it is difficult 
to hope for anything Mike a complete 
recovery in America; therefore, the 


solution should be explored and. ex- | 
interest of | 


plored at once in the 
labor, the investor, 
and the public. 

While we have made 


management, 


| motiva 
| pressing, The railroads are and must | 
be sustained as essential arteries of 


ally and at once cer- 4 l.ousing, we have a long way to go. 


Iiundreds of thousands of homes 
need to be built, and surely we have 


the resourcefulness and imagination | 


to develop plans to build them. 


I am firmly convinced that if we 
could find a way to break the log jam 


utilities, railroads, and housing, we 
will have gone a long way toward 
taking the essential steps to ultimate 


recovery. 


The Government earnestly wishes 
that these things be accomplished, 
and we ask that labor, the farmer, 


and business men join us, not across | 


put on the same side of the table 
to accomplish our common purpose. 


Some people may think we can 


maintain a democracy in this coun- 
traffic from our railroads and has | 


made the problem of the rehabili- | 


try indefinitely with 10 million un- 
employed. I don’t. If I had no other 
tion other than my deep love 


'of freedom, I would want to do 
everything in my power to try to 
| solve the problem of unemployment. 


While we want confidence in our 
businesses and in our jobs, far and 
above that we want the confidence 
that comes with the assurance this 
Nation is strong, courageous, and 
unafraid. 

Confidence finds its dwelling place 
not only in the assurance that our 
inalienable rights—-our liberties — 
will be maintained, but in the con- 
viction that our economic security 
will be assured. To that task the 
Nation is dedicated. To its accom- 


_ plishment we must pledge deter- 
splendid | 


mined effort. 
I well know of the deep and abid- 


industry began 
European interests in China are at. 


In the last fif- | 


mers. 
women and children, would sit all 
ef private investment in the field of | 


Tike Stony Gf 


ae ‘Second Stone Age” in America: 
Record of Crushed Rock Industry 


ACK of many of the most marvel- + 


ous accomplishments of our age 
are industries which seldom receive 
public notice. Yet without them 
many of the conveniences which. we 
accept as commonplace essentials of 
our daily lives would be unob- 
tainable. 
Such is the case with the crushed 
stone industry. 


The producers of crushed stone > 


rarely make page one of the news- 


papers. Their achievements are not 


the subject matter for adventure 
stories. Yet if it were not for them 
it would be difficult to conceive of 
our modern network of highways, 
reaching even into the farthest cor- 
ners of the nation, of our massive 
concrete bridges and dams or of any 
of the hundred and. one other uses 
for concrete which are accepted as 
commonplace. 

The products of the crushed stone 
industry are essential also in certain 
types of farming and for steel mak- 
ing and dozens of other industrial 
processes, 


Vast Quantity of Stone 
Used in Refining Sugar 


For example: Did you know that 


_in_ 1937 (the latest. year for which. 


figures are available) 566 thousand 
tons of crushed stone were used in 
refining beet sugar, 322 thousand 
tons were used for chemical treat- 
ment of wood pulp to make paper, 
and 274 thousand tons were used in 
making glass? And 21 million tons 
of crushed limestone were needed for 
smelting iron ore, the process al- 
ready referred to. 

Enormous quantities of broken or 
crushed limestone are used for mak- 
ing cement and lime. But_ since 


these uses are ordinarily considered | 


as separate industries they are not 
taken into account in this discus- 
sion, 

Production of crushed stone grew 
most rapidly in the early ’20’s when 


| production by the portland cement | 
its phenomenal | 
growth. The maximum output for > 


the ’20’s was reached in 1927, when 
production of crushed stone totaled 
95 million tons. 


New Peak in Output 
Reached in 1937 


From this early peak, the output 
tapered off and then dropped pre- 


cipitously during the depression. In | 
recent years, with the expansion 1n | 


governmental highway and _ public 
works projects, output has again 
reached a new peak of 131 million 


tons in 1937. 


The use of stone for building con- 
struction, or what is known as “dl- 
mension stone,” has of course been 


known for ages; some of mankind’s | 
g 


the British Crown Colony of Hong | most monumental stone structures—- 


Kong by Japanese planes last week | 
also helps emphasize the new con- 
ditions facing western nations on 
ish recognition, are e watch- 


— 


for example, the Pyramids—were 
completed thousands of years ago. 
But the use of crushed stone, ex- 
cept in a very incidental way, is a 
comparatively recent development. 

Crushed stone nowadays is taken 
so much for granted for use in high- 
way building, as stone aggregate in 
concrete and_as railroad ballast (the 
material for constructing railroad 
beds so they will stand up under the 
pounding of heavy traffic) that it is 
almost considered a natural product. 

But the fact that this is true is a 
triumph for American inventive in- 
genuity. 

A century ago there was no better 
method for obtaining crushed stone 
than by laborious pounding of the 
stones with sledges and hand-ham- 
English laboring men, even 


day beside enormous stone heaps 
and pound the chunks of stone into 
small fragments. 

About 1851 a Connecticut road was 
improved with stone broken up by 
these laborious hand-labor methods, 
now found only among chain-gangs 
and other convict labor. Eli Whit- 
ney ee a i of the Eli Whit- 


to help make this country a Nation 
in which all people shall dwell in 
harmony, security, and peace. His 
abounding faith in the future of this 
democracy is shared by all of us 
closely identified with his philosophy 
and serving under his matchless 
leadership. 

And finally I would say this per- 


security of a happy and contented 
home in childhood—it gave me a 
reasonably good education—in adult 
life it has given me an opportunity 
to earn a living—it has given me the 
opportunity to have a host. of 
iriends, 

I say this to you, because, now that 
I have the opportunity to serve as a 
meniber of the Cabinet of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, I have 


every reason and desire to continue | 


serving that country well, 


building, 


$ 
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ney who invented the cotton gin,# Small chips of granite and other 


served on the commission which su- 
pervised the construction of the 


‘roads and was much disturbed by 


the amount of labor required to 


_ break up the stone. 


For seven years Blake puzzled 
over the problem of how to use steam 
or water power to break stone into 


- small particles suitable for road con- 


struction. 


machine which he called a “stone 


This machine did the work of one 


hundred men and remains today as | 


the ‘basic principle used in stone 
crushing machinery, although ad- 
vances in methods of blasting rock 
make it possible to quarry the rock 
in much smaller particles than ever 
before. 

In the early days of the industry 
tripod drills were used to sink shal- 
low holes for blasting and the quar- 
ries were worked in a series of low 
benches. 
was loaded by hand. 


Large-scale Blasting 
Speeds Up Work 


Between 1910 and 1915 methods of 
blasting were improved so that a 


single blast might involve the use 


of several tons of dynamite and 
blast loose enough rock to keep a 
quarry active for three or four 


‘months. 


About the same time large-scale 
blasting came into use, power load- 
ing was introduced. Many times as 
much rock can be loaded by power 
shovels as could have been loaded by 
the old hand method. 

Successful use of power loading 
led in turn to modernization of the 
haulage system. Conveyor-belt in- 
stallations fostered an inexpensive 
three-building plant arrangement, 
with primary stone crusher in one 
secondary crushers and 
screens in the second, and washing 
and storing facilities in the third. 

Also use of machinery for strip- 
ping away top-soil and other ma- 
terial overlying rock permitted the 
working of deposits which formerly 
were uneconomical. 

With more machinery available, 
the industry has been able to pro- 
vide a much better product. Crushed 
stone is now cleaned to eliminate all 
shale or other undesirable debris 
and is broken up into definite sizes 
according to the specifications sub- 
mitted by State highway engineers 
or other customers. 


Quality of Rock Used 
On Highways is Tested 
Tests even are made to determine 

the “abrasive” strength of the rock 
or, in other words, how well it will 
stand up under, the pounding of 


highway traffic. 
New products introduced in recent 


years include “stone sand” which is 
sonal word:—this country has treat- | 


_ed me very kindly—it gave me the 


prepared by crushing rock to extreme 
fineness, screening it to the proper 


size and removing excess dust by — 


washing or other means. “Stone 
sand” is of particular value as a 


fine aggregate for concrete when an 


especially durable structure is de- 
sired. 

Other uses developed for crushed 
rock include the use of ground lime- 
stone for liming farm lands, for dust- 
ing coal mines to prevent or check 
dust explosions, and as a whiting 
substitute for use as a filler in such 
products as paint, rubber and putty. 


Finally he worked out a 


Nearly all the broken rock | 


rocks are being used for terrazzo 
floors, stucco and pebble dash and 
| for facing blocks of artificial or cast 
stone. to give a granitelike surface. 


Production Per Man 
Tripled Since 1915 


| Man-hour output’ in 


producing a quarter of a million tons 


a WPA study, increaséd from one 
ton per man-hour in 1915 to 214 tons 
per man-hour in 1929. Output per 
man-hour, the WPA calculated, again 
increased about one-third from 1929 
to 1936. 


+ industry, 


enterprises | 


Thus it is that the crushed stone 


by successive improve- 
ments in efficiency, has increased its 
usefulness and grown from an out- 
put in 1886 less than that of the 
“building” or “dimension” stone in- 
dustry to an industry having an out- 
put more than 30 times as great. 
And mankind, in little more than 
half a century, is enabled to enter 
a. sort of second age of stone with 


| thousands of miles of concrete high- 
_ of crushed rock a year, according to 
breaker” which he patented in 1858. | 


ways and huge dams such as Grand 
Coulee and Boulder as the most 
striking monuments of the new era. 


The foregoing article is No, 57 in 


a series covering outstanding de- 
velopments in American ind 
efficiency. 
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Travel the Scenic Erie 


.. between New York, Bing 
Chautauqua Lake, Youngstown, 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS * EXCELLENT MEALS 
FINEST SERVICE - LOWEST FARES 


WHAT'S PICKED FRESH ARRIVES FRESH 
WHEN ERIE SPEEDS IT THROUGH 


| _ @ Vegetables are fresh and succulent, fruits are 
ripe and juicy~when picked. To keep them that 


way Erie speeds perishables to Eastern markets 
| on fastest schedules. 


It’s “clear block” all the way as modern refrig- 
erator cars eat up the miles between grower and 


consumer. It’s “on your toes” as Erie delivers the 
shipments i in record time. 


Do shippers and receivers appreciate this high- 
speed handling of perishables? They certainly do! 
Erie now carries more Western fruits and vege- 
_; tables into New York and New England markets 
than any other Eastern railroad! 


. No matter what you buy or sell, Erie service 


will save you time and money. Call the Erie agent 
today and get the proof! 


hamton, Elmira, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Akron, Chicago 
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The United States News 


~Harris & Ewing 
FAR EAST “INTERESTS” 
Assistant Secretary of State Sayre tells the Sen- 
ate Territories and Insular Affairs Committee 
that “vital interests” of the United States in the 
Far East require that the transition of the Islands 
from economic dependence to economic independ- 
ence should be prolonged. 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


AMILIAR actors on the legislative scene—-for- 

eign trade, national defense, Governmental 

reorganization and appropriation measures—are 
playing the leading roles on Capitol Hill. 

The subject of foreign trade occupied a prom- 
inent place in the debate of both the House and 
Senate last week as the two chambers-approved 
continuance of the Export-Import Bank until 
June 30, 1941. A restriction was placed on lending 
operations, however, so that not more than 100 
million dollars in loans and other obligations 
may be extended at any one time. 

Much of the opposition to continuing the 
Bank’s operations, it developed, was based on the 
contention—sharply debated by supporters of 
the Bank’s_program—that its lending activities 
to help commerce may lead to undesirable for- 
eign entanglements. 

The same bill extended the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to June 30, 1941. Also, 
both houses approved exiension of the RFC and 
of the Electric Home and Farm Authority, a sub- 
Sidiary agency of the RFC. 

In the House the naval air base bill was passed 
by an overwhelming majority after the House, by 
a vote of 205 to 169, eliminated the five-million- 
dollar authorization for harbor development at 
Guam. The action was taken largely on the basis 
that the proposed work at Guam represents a 
start in constructing a large advance fleet base 
within Pacific waters in Japan’s sphere of in- 
fluence, and hence involves hazards to our rela- 
tions with that country. 

On the Senate side of the Capitol the principal 
progress in national defense legislation was the 
unanimous vote of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in favor of raising the top strength of 
the Army Air Corps to 6,000 serviceable planes 
instead of the 5,500 authorized by the Air Corps 
expansion bill as passed by the House. 

Another step taken by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee was the approval of a bill by 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, authorizing 
outlays totaling 100 million dollars to acquire raw 
materials necessary to national defense which 
must be imported by the United States. 


Fund for a TVA Dam 
Approved by Senate 


The subject of Government reorganization, one 
of the most controversial matters at the last Ses- 
sion of Congress, was brought up for the first 
time at this session when a compromise reorgan- 
ization bill, designed to meet objections of those 
who defeated a similar measure at the last ses- 
sion, was introduced by Representative Cochran 
(Dem.), of Missouri, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. 

The Senate during the week completed action 
on the $1,668,000,000 independent offices appro- 
priation bill, approving the controversial $17,000,- 
000 item for TVA dam construction as well as the 
other provisions of the bill. The bill was sent 
to conference between the two houses over the 
disputed TVA appropriation, Which originally was 
eliminated by the House. 

What was interpreted as another economy 
move was made by the House Appropriations 
Committee when it whittled $27,92€,138 off the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropria- 
tion bill. Major reduction was a 20-million-dollar 
cut for the social security old-age fund. The 
bill carries a total of $1,728,397,492. 

Meanwhile, Congress centinued to give “silent 
treatment” to another request for funds—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plea for an additional 150 million 
dollars to meet WPA expenditures between now 
and July 1. 


Record of Legislation 


BILLS PASSED 


wae two billion dollars’ appropriation to maine 
tain during next fiscal vear forty independent 
Federal agencies outside regular executive depart- 
ments ‘H.R. 3743); passed both houses; sent to con- 
ference Feb. 23. 

Naval preparedness program, authorizing $53,800,000 
to develop air and submarine bases (H.R. 4278); passed 
House Feb. 23. 

Commodity Credit Corporation and Export-Import 
. Bank continued to June 30, 1941, Corporation’s au- 
thority to issue obligations increased to $900,000,000 
for AAA loans (‘H.R.4011); passed House, Feb. 22, 
Senate Feb. 23. 

Continuance of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to June 30, 1941, increasing capital stock of Disaster 
Loan Corporation to $400,000,000, extending authority 
for loans because of floods or other catastrophes 
through 1940 (S. 1102); Congress completed action and 
sent to President Feb. 22. 


THE TANGLED PROBLEM OF OUR DEFENSES: 
LEGISLATORS, EXECUTIVES DISCUSS THE ISSUE 


MERICAN public opinion is being treated to 
a broad discussion of foreign affairs. 
Leaders in Congress, chiefs of the nation’s 
defense forces, high Government officials and 
prominent private citizens are joining in the 
widespread debate. Involved are such questions 
as: What shall be the nation’s aviation policy? 
Its naval defense policy? Its attitude toward 
the Philippines? Its general foreign policy? 
Discussion last week entered a crucial stage 
as Congress sank its teeth into key positions 
of the President’s emergency defense program. 
A keynote for many Democrats was sounded 
by Senator Key Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in a radio address February 20. 
Senator PITTMAN: It will be unfortunate indeed for 
the future safety and welfare of our country if our cit- 
izens fail to give substantial support to their Govern- 
ment in the administration of our foreign policy... 
And what is our foreign policy in the circumstances? 
... The President in his message to Congress, clearly 
stated our policy, as I have attempted to restate it here. 
We will enter into no entangling alliances. We will be 
prepared, singly and alone, to successfully defend our 


d 


_-country, its institutions, and our citizens. We will not 


aid a government whose policy is based upon conquest 
and military domination... We will not refuse the op- 
pressed governments any aid that we may legally give 
them, short of war. We will prepare, without alliance, 
to defend our Government, its institutions, its people, 
and their rights against any illegal and unjust attacks. 
We will, unafraid, resist any encroachments upon the 
rights of our citizens under any treaties with us by every 
legal means at our command, short of war, relying upon 
this power which in my opinion is sufficient and will 
avert war. We are not frightened, however, by the cir- 
cumstances that this resistance may cause some other 
country to declare war upon us. 

Why further impose upon the credulity and the fear 
of our citizens? Why join in the policies of appeasement 
or isolation that have not made for peace but for war 
throughout the world?. Why not whole-heartedly sup- 
port the honorable, peaceful, and practicable policy of 
our administration? Every patriotic citizen will!” 


Senator Nye States 
An Opposing View 


An opposing point of view was that of Senr - 


ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, member of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, in 
an address to the National Republican Club 
February 18: 

Senator NYE: In the thunder of angry emotionalism 


and oratory, amidst high-sounding but vague words which 
make for confusion, between seemingly contradictory 


~-Harris & Ewing 
MINORITY INTO MAJORITY 
Rep. Joseph Martin, House Minority Leader, who 
Saw a coalition group of Republicans and Demo- 
crats refuse to authorize five million dollars for 
improving Guam as a link in this country’s naval 
defenses, 


policies, punctuated by incidents of official secrecy—all 
of which constitute the backdrop of the Washington 
scene today—it appears that this country has no foreign 
policy, except that of drift and day-to-day expediency 
divorced from realism. 

Reluctantly, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
President, by such utterances as those contained in his 
message to Congress, is seeking to draw a red herring 
across the trail of his, failures in domestic policies. He 
is seeking by appeals to emotion to win suppfrt for a 
program which would be rejected by the conyhon sense 
of men.” 


Testimony on Plane Sale 
to France Revealed 

The incident that touched off the newest 
Cebate on foreign affairs came in for renewed 
attention when the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs made public its secret testimony 
on assistance given to France in purchasing 
latest model planes in this country. Excerpts 
from the testimony follow. 

Senator NYE (member of the Committee, question. 


ing Major General Arnold, Chief of Army Air Corps): 
Did your office at that time in any way protest against 


By the democratic method —na- 
tionwide discussion—America is de- 
ciding what course to pursue in for- 
eign policy and national defense. 

Thousands of words are poured into 
the public record over the air waves, 
in Congressional committee meetings, 
and on the floor of Congress. Through 
this mass of words runs a thread of 
opinion that may soon have perma- 
nent effect on America’s role in world 
affairs... 

Significant excerpts from the cur- 
rent argument are presented here for 
the light they throw on a question that 
now holds a front place in public at- 
tention both here and abroad. 


giving access to the French mission to demonstrations 
in the Douglas plant? 


General ARNOLD: That happened late in the after- 
noon of the 20th, and the next day I got the informa- 
tion from the Secretary of War, and I did protest to him. 

Senator CLARK (Dem.); of Missouri: Did what, 
General? 

General ARNOLD: I protested to him. 

Senator CLARK: To the Secretary of War? 


General ARNOLD: Yes, sir; protested to the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Senator CLARK (questioning Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau): Did the French mission present itself 
to you in the first place or did Sumner Welles (Assist- 
ant Secretary of State) send them to you? Did they 
come to you and did you ask clearance from the State 
Department, or did the State Department ask you to 
take the matter under consideration? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU: My first information—I 

think I am correct in this—my first knowledge of this 
mission was through Ambassador Bullitt (Ambassador 
to France). 
.. Senator CLARK: Did that ever happen in any other 
instance, that Ambassador Bullitt, a representative of 
the State Department, was requesting any foreign mis- 
sion or any foreigner—did he come to the Treasury De- 
partment and then have the Treasury Department call 
up the State Department and ask for clearance? Is that 
customary? We used to have a fellow out in Missouri 
who spoke of circumstances being “unikew.” This was 
a “unikew” experience of the Treasury Department, was 
it not, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU: As I pointed out, Sen- 
ator, when we get out of Treasury business I keep a 
very careful record, and I think my record is clear on 
every action we have taken. | 

Senator NYE: Mr, Secretary, you testified in the pre- 
vious hearing to the effect that the President himself 
had requested your interest in aid of this French mission. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU: I so testified. 

Senator NYE: Have you any knowledge of whether 
or not Ambassador Bullitt had discussed this matter 
with the President before you had knowledge of it? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
the Senator is asking me what somebody else discussed 
with the President. 

Senator NYE: No; I am not asking you what some- 
body else discussed with the President, but if you have 
any knowledge as to whether or not Ambassador Bullitt 
had previously taken this matter up with the President. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU: Mr. Chairman, unless 
you instruct me to answer what a third party discussed 
with the President, I shall ask to be excused from do- 
ing so, 


Discussion of Credit 


In Plane Sale Denied. 


_ Senator NYE: Do you have any knowledge of, any 
effort to negotiate credit for the French through the 
President? 

JOHN W. HANES, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who was Acting Secretary at one stage in dealings 
with the French mission: I have knowledge of only one 
thing, and that is that the question of credit never en- 
tered our thought or minds, and we had no idea of ex- 
tending any credit to the French on any occasion, 

Senator NYE: On that or any other occasion? 

Mr. HANES: As far as I am concerned, no other 
occasion, 

Senator SHEPPARD (Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs): And for no other purpose? 

Mr. HANES: And for no other purpose. 

Senator SHEPPARD: And certainly not for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HANES: Absolutely not. It was never consid- 
ered, to my knowledge. 


Fortification of Guam: 
What the House Says 3 

Next to the famous French plane deal, per- 
haps no other single feature of national defense 
has so excited public attention as the proposal 
to set aside $5,000,000 for improvement of dock 
and harbor facilities on the island of Guam, 
1,500 miles from Japan. 

The Navy's request for defense works on 


* Guam, which had Presidential backing, went 


down to defeat in the House of Representatives 
last week by a roll call vote of 205 to 168. The 
Guam appropriation was one part of a $53,800,- 
000 naval air base bill passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate without the provision for 
Guam. Excerpts from the debate in the House 
on improving the island of Guam follow: 

Mr. FISH (Rep.), of New York: I know of no more 
dangerous and provocative proposal that-could come be- 
fore the House in these days of war hysteria and fear 
and dread of war than this matter of Guam... . 

I challenge the President or anyone in this House 
upholding this bill to specify that a single airplane can 
fly fram either Germany, Japan or Italy and bomb any 
city in the United States and get back to their base. 


Mr. STE!AN (Rep.), of Nebraska: Does the gentle- 
man believe that the $5,000,000 authorized in this bill is 
the beginning of the fortifying of that island? 

Mr. FISH: I am sure it is. 


Value of Island 
In America’s Defense 


Mr. VINSON (Dem.), of Georgia, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs and sponsor 


of the naval air base bill): [Guam’s] strategic position. 


in the western Pacific makes it of inestimable value to 
the United States as a possible defense base which would 
act as a strong deterrent to any Asiatic power contem- 
plating a hostile move toward the Hawaiian Islands or 
the American Continent. 

We must make America impregnable from any direc- 
tion and with the outlying aircraft facilities included in 
this bill our fleet will be so strengthened that any ag- 
gressor nation will be defeated long before he reaches 
our shores. ... 


It is not only necessary that we look to our own de- 
fenses but it is to our own advantage that we allow 
our airplane manufacturers to furnish planes to those 
other two great democracies—France and England—in 
order that they may not be destroyed by the dictator 
powers. ... 

America now finds it necessary to answer the dictators 
in their own language. The world might just as well | 
know that America is not going to submit to being de- 
stroyed with other unprepared democracies. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Rep.), of Michigan: Philippine 
independence will occur on July 1948, as set forth in 
the present act. Would the gentleman care to comment 
upon the attitude of this country, or the position that we 
would be in, if, during the next seven years Japan ag- 
gressively steps into the Philippines and moves with 
force?. What would the United States have to do? 


Mr. VINSON: I trust, if it is going to be seven years, 
that the gentleman will be here during that time and 
that we may then cross the bridge when we come to it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: Let me submit this, then. Would 
this present proposal to improve the harbor at Guam, 
in so far as this bill goes, assist in that situation, or would 
we miss that particular improvement? 

Mr. VINSON: This improvement to Guam is of such 
a character that adds defensive value to the fleet if the 
fleet is in that vicinity. The House was very much im- 
pressed with the statement the gentleman just made 


—Harris & Ewing 
OUTPOST CHAMPION 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee unsuccessfully tried to stem the voting 
tide from eliminating the fortification of Guam 
from the naval expansion bill. 


wtih reference to the Philippines, and he will excuse me 
if I do not embark on that perilous line of thought that 
is going through the mind of the gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH (Rep.) of Illinois (member Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs): I intend to support this bill, 
but I cannot support the $5,000,000 authorization for 
Guam, which looks to the establishment of an American 
naval outpost in Asiatic waters. It is not in keeping with 
our traditional foreign policy, and it has been definitely 
admitted by the naval officers themselves to be unneces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

I am prepared to vote millions for defense but not one 
cent for foreign intervention. The $5,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for Guam, 5,400 miles from our shores, is just such 
an item which I must oppose in the interest of the se- 
curity and safety of our people. , 

Mr. DREWRY (Dem.) of Virginia (member Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs}: I cannot get very much ex- 
cited about this cry, of fortification. 


There is ncthing in this bill that is provocative. of war 


nor a warlike gesture. If anything, it is a gesture for 
peace, not war, for even the craziest aggressor would 
hesitate to attack us if he knew we were fully prepared 
to defend ourselves. 


—Harris & Ewing 
ENTER THE G-MAN 
Rhea Whitley, former chief of the New York 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, will 
act as chief investigator for the House Committee 
investigating un-American activities, 


'39 STREAMLINING 
FOR THE BUREAUS 


much milder version of Congress’ annual Ip. 
organization drama is getting into production 
on Capitol Hill. 

The 1939 House reorganization bill came. to 
light last week in a measure drafted by Rep, 
Lindsay C. Warren (Dem.), of North Carolina 
Which was introduced by Rep. John J. Cochran 
(Dem.), of Missouri, chairman of the Committee 


“on Reore nization, 


The 1938 reorganization bill, around which 
centered one of the hottest fights of last session, 
in the form in which it passed the Senate, pro. 
posed to give the President broad discretionary 
authority to reorganize the executive branch o{ 
the Federal Government. . 

Supporters of the provision for giving the 
President broad authority over reorganization 
contended that no worthwhile streamlining of 
the top-heavy Government machinery could be 
carried out if Congress were given veto powers. 
The contention was that the efforts of pressure 
groups would effectually block many essential 
phases of the program if Congress were given 
such powers. 

Now, under the measure introduced last week 
the President is given authority to submit plans 
for transfers, consolidations and abolitions of 
agencies and functions in the interest of both 
efficiency and economy, but Congress is given 
carefully worked out veto powers over these 


proposals. 


The President’s reorganization proposals, the 
ill provides, would become effective 60 days 
after their submission to Congress unless botn 
houses passed a concurrent resolution blocking 
them. 


The bill proposes special Senate and House 
rules to insure a vote on resolutions which might 
be brought against Presidential reorganization 
plans. The only restriction on these veto powers 
is that a resolution must relate to a plan in its 
entirety and may not disapprove of any particu- 
lar transfer, abolition or class of reorganization. 


Controversial Proposals 


Eliminated From Bill 


In addition to setting up veto powers the 
hew measure eliminates the following highly con- 
troversial proposals. which were included in last 
year’s bill: | 

Provision for a Department of Public Welfare. 

Proposal for elimination of the Comptroller 
General and his replacement by an Auditor Gen- 
eral who would have only post-audit power. 

Proposal for aone-man Administrator and Ad- 
visory Board to replace the present three-man 
Civil Service Commission. 

The proposal for creating a statutory national 
resources planning board, which was included 1n 
last year’s Senate bill but not in the House meas- 
ure, is ignored. 


«tow 


Then the bill, in much the same fashion 4. 
the measure which was passed by the Senate but 
defeated last year in the House, names 16 ageli- 
cies which the President would not be permitted 
to reorganize in any way except to add to their 
functions. 

A new title provides that budget estimates of 
the independent. commissions and boards which 
are not now subject to budgetary control mu- 
be submitted through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Other definite limitations on the Presiden!» 
power deny him the right to abolish or establis® 
any executive department or to transfer all of 
the functions or to change the name of any de- 
partment. 

Speaker Bankhead has said that prospects for 
enactment at this session of a “sound” reorgani~ 
zation program are exceptionally good. 


Appeals From NLRB 


In the Congressional Record of February 7. 
the debate over appropriations for the National 
Labor Relations Board, from which quotations 
were made in the Voice of Congress in The United 
States News of February 13, Representative Hott- 
man (Rep.), of Michigan, was quoted as says 
“employers” have no right of appeal from de- 
cisions of the Board. Mr Hoffman says T/é 
United States News correctly quoted the Col- 
gressional Record, but the Record was in erro!. 
He told the House February 17 that what he 


dar 


meant and said was “employes”, not “employers ; 


as “even the most casual reader of the Agt knows 
the Act gives employers the right of appeal uncer 


certain circumstances.” The House corrected 1‘ 


Record accordingly. 
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"The Yeas and Nays” 


Fditor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
nave only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 

address given. 


Conquering War 
sir: —Can war be conquered ? 


1 would say yes, absolutely! But we 


nc are not all in Munich or Rome. Most 
ef the men who want war are the battle- 
ship builders, the admirals who expect 
to strut their decks, and the munitions 
n.anufacturers who expect to profit by 

If the nations which have large navies 
would turn them all over to an Inter- 
national Commission to be used as an 
International Police Force, then, if any 
nation tried to start a war or attack 
any other nation, the International Navy, 
r Police Force, would at once seize all 
the offending nation’s ships and block- 
ade their ports, holding them until they 
withdrew their troops and paid for 
Gamage done. 

Under that arrangement no nation 
could afford to start a war, and they 
would all be safe from attack and thus 
sa\e millions of dollars and lives. 


~fiami, Fla. F. W. NIELAND. 
* * 

Problems of Monopoly 

<jp:—Much has been spoken and 


written for many years about monopoly, 
and it is a more difficult ee today 

1 don’t think it matters a great deal 

whether there are several or several 
hundred stores comprising a chain. But 
there are too many kinds of business op- 
erating under one roof and a single 
heading. 


The drug business, in addition to sell- | 


ing drugs and drug accessories, sells 
{rosh cut flowers, potted piants, rose 
bushes. This hurts the small or inde- 
pendent florist who depends strictly on 
florist products for his livelihood. The 


crug store sells floor lamps, cooking uten- | 
preserves, 


sils. glass and chinaware, 
uniskies, wines, and, if you feel tired 
aiier buying everything you need for the 


ct remember that the men who want | 
folms. 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


+ io which is absolutely necessary to all 


production. 

Government has robbed labor of the 
land and the natural resources identified 
With the land. It is beyond the power 
cf Government to bring the dead back to 
life and atone for injury done in the 
past, but by Henry George’s method of 
Jand value taxation it can free the earth 


_lieving the Federal 


anc liberate mankind from a crushing | 


and grinding slavery 
patchwork palliatives and superficial re- 
Neither the Republican nor the 


which defies all 


Democratic party has any intention of | 


freeing labor from this bondage. 

| HENRY S. FORD. 

Camden, N. J. 


Solving The Relief Problem 

Sir:—The_ solution of our country’s 
ils offered by H. S. Marsh 
Jan. 23, is no solution at all. (Mr. Marsh 
suggested that the Government sell low- 
cost houses on 10-acre farms to needy 
families, in place of the present relief 
system.) 


issue of | 


ers who adopted annual wage plans 


How can anyone even propose such a | 


program, when the much larger farms 
throughout the land can't make a go at 
it? 

Science hasn't yet 
stop old age. 
S.urdy, but is now suffering from ex- 
treme senescence and must, 


found a way to 


like every- 


thing else that has outlived its useful- 
| hess, give way to the younger generation. 


The logical and rightful heir is social- 
ism, based upon a socialized industry. 
Tnat is the only way humanity can pro- 


vide itselfwith-the-plenty that is now 


possible, 


Capitalism was once quite | 


LABOR: NEW SUPPORT FOR ANNUAL WAGE PLAN 


NNUAL wage plans for industry + hougs provision of the Act under cer- + 


| have received the Government’s 
blessing for some time. As a means 


of stabilizing employment and re- | 


relief burden, 
Government spokesmen 


courage the development of guaran- 
teed wage plans. 


Thus far, however, the encourage- 
ment has been mostly oral. A special 


Annual wage plans. En- 
couragement from Govern- 
ment. Objections from 
small business men. 


Senate committee investigating un- 
employment considered the idea of 
extending tax concessions to employ- 


but no action has been taken yet. 


Now Wage-Hour Administrator 
with an interpretation of the wage 
and hour law which, he states, is .de- 
Signed to provide concrete encour- 


have at- _and-a-half for overtime hours. 
tempted, from time to time, to en- | October, 1940, the work week will be 


tain conditions. 


Normally, an employer could not 
work his men more than 44 hours 
a week without payment of time- 
By 


limited to 40 hours. 


However, an employer under sec- 


tion 7 (b) (2) can work a man as 


long as 12 hours a day or fifty-six 
hours a week without payment for 
overtime if the person is employed 
“on an annual basis in pursuance 
of an agreement with his employer, 
made as a result of collective bar- 


gaining by representatives of employ- | 


ees certified as bona fide by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that the employee shall not 
be employed more than two thou- 
sand hours during any period of 
fifty-two weeks... .” 


This section was inserted in the 
Act to cover industries in which the 


»' volume of production is erratic and 


where a union contract provides for 


the erratic nature of the work. Under 
Elmer F. Andrews has come forward | 


_ agement for employers to adopt an | 


annual wage system. 

Mr. Andrews’ interpretation has to 
do with section 7 (b) (2) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This section 


_ provides limited exemption from the 


Petty farming and petty industry both | 


belong to a past historical period, and 
scciety can no more re-enter that period 
than an old person can re-enter his 
mother’s womb. 


O. H. STONE. 


| Baring, Wash. 


tome in one storé, you can sit down and | 


have breakfast, lunch or dinner. 

This business practice hurts the bus- 
iness man conducting a store and selling 
his one particular line of goods. 

Kaltimore, Md. S. M. P. 


* 


Cutting Pay in WPA 

Sir:—Senator Adams, of Colorado, ad- 
vocated reduction of pay to WPA work- 
ers, but evidently intends that this re- 
duction will apply only to the worker re- 
ceiving $52 per month. The amount paid 


ganized 


Is Labor a “Monopoly”? 

Sir:—After reading Thurman Arnold 
on monopoly in the United States News 
of Jan. 30, a wave of disgust swept over 
me. 
pulled across the trail... 

If this nation is_ suffering 
any monopoly, it is the monopoly of or- 
labor. This is the monopoly 


The same old red herring was being | 


from 


_ which is breaking the back of the coun- | 


Jet him 
prostitution 


now is insufficient to keep a family, Just © 


mere existence. 


tance be cut, while non-reliefers hold 
hich-salaried positions? Of course, these 
office-holders indignantly deny that they 
are WPA workers, although their salaries 
are paid from the WPA allotment. If 


‘they are not WPA workers, then why | 


are they on the pay roll? 
Everyone knows that WPA is top- 
heavy in the administration department. 
LOTTA W. CHARLTON 
Denver, Colo. 


x * 
Using Crop Surpluses 


Sir:—The general howl of the classes 
concerned over the great surpluses of 
cclion and wheat, and our inability to 
export all this surplus, can be quieted 
and turned into satisfied chuckles, so 
much desired, in only one way, and that 
Wav is purchasing power of the mass 
cf human consumers in the United 
S.ates. .., 

Let the industrial and mercantile fab- 
ric of this country come to their senses 
and raise the pay of employes in all 
¢.asses that would properly come within 
the underpaid’ brackets, and watch the 
upward movement of business in all 
Classes, The buying power that ‘would 
result would restore the very money 
fivenin-extra pay. Those surpluses and 
‘heir depressing effect upon the business 
World would vanish now! G L. W. 

Americus, Ga. 

* * 
Prosperity from the Earth 

meanship,” said «President Roosevelt, “is 
‘Oo bring capital and man-power to- 
er,” 

Self preservation is the first law of 
Naure. This applies to capital. The 


Largo, Fla. 


Monopoly 


, try. This is the monopoly which is low- 


ering the living standard of the whole | 


country. 
Why doesn’t Mr. 


sophistry? Because there are a couple 
of million of votes of these monopolists 


of the New Deal led in 
Michigan ahd Pennsylvania! 


Arnold attack this . 
instead of feeding us with | 


remember where the | 


The Supreme Court has bowed to the | 


crowd. So have our capitalists, as ex- 
Why should the one receiving this pit- — 


emplified in Mr. Robertson’s answer to 
Mr. Arnold. They are not going to 
fight the American people’s battle. The 
issue is up to the American people. If 
they fail, we may sometime see what 
may be the American equivalent of the 
B'ack Shirt march on Rome. 

WALTER RAHMAN. 


| A Plea for New Leaders 


Sir:—No clear-thinking American will 
deny the gravity of the hour. Indeed, 
so grave is it that the single obligation 
of the first magnitude confronting the 
heads of government is to recruit a 
hand-picked group of minds, both from 
its own ranks and from the tested com- 
petence of the nation at large; that such 
a group be devoid of party or political 
bias, finding a focus in fearless social 
analysis; and that such analysis be re- 
solved into an even more fearless so- 
cial synthesis. 


That synthesis must for- | 


mulate itself into the blue-print for a | 


new Social Contract.... 

Some action comparable with the 
above must be initiated—and quickly. 
We cannot afford to gamble away our 
last chance on a false throw—not with 
a nation at stake, and that nation the 
. foremost in the world order. 


Must we still put off the job? Can- 


/ not we forge the leaders for a,New 


America? GLEN A. HARRIS. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ii—"The first duty of our states-— 


* 


Causes of Unemployment 


Sir:—I am very much interested in 


the chart which you published on page | 
12 of your January 3) issue, together 


Preservation of capital requires that it | 


be constantly and fully employed. 


But the maintenance of capital requires 
‘he cooperation of labor. 
‘nd brain has created all capital since 


the first rude implement, and labor 
‘lone can sustain capital. Labor and 
Capital are identical and inseparable. 
Capital therefore seeks labor as nat- 
erally and inevitably as a duck or a 
horse seeks water. 
ether Seek labor or seek the sheriff and 
ihe auctioneer. “Who and what is it, 
‘hen that imposes upon “our slatesman- 
“UL” this duty of bringing capital and 
together? 
‘lhe real problem is one, not of bring- 
Nz capital and man-power together, but 
‘ ringing labor and land together, or 


Capital must | 


with the 
chart, 


production 


remarks accompanying the 


and unemployment since 


«1918, projected ahead through 1941.) 


Labor of hand | 


| 


‘her of remeving the obstacles which | 


Sovernment itself has placed between 


lebor and the bounties of nature, access 


Cincinnati, 


It has seemed to me that, 
comment on the unemployment problem, 


no consideration has been given to the 


“Ome savage back in the stone age made | fact that there has always been a nor- 


mal unemployment during the peak 
industrial conditions in this country. 

Four or five years ago I heard a uni- 
versity professor, who had made a study 
of the problem, state that the normal 
unemployment was 5 per cent. 

Another thing that I think enters into 
the problem of unemployment is the. 
great increase in the number of women 
workers. . . There is no question in my 
mind about the fact that women have 
taken -gver @ g00d many jobs formerly 
filled by men, and in the older days 
these women were not included in the 


| figures of the employables. 


H. H. MILLER. 


Ohio. 


(This was a chart of industrial | 


in all the | 


this section, 
worked up to fifty-six hours some 
weeks without payment for over- 
time, provided they did not average 


men might legally be | 


more than forty hours a week for | 


the entire year. 


The first public reaction to this 


_ section of the Act was that it would 


_ employers in industries in which the | 


prove a boon both to unions and to 


, ever 


' tion 7 


—@— 


—Harris & Ewing 


WAGE INTERPRETATION 


Elmer Andrews, Wage-Hour Ad- 

ministrator, whose new interpreta- 

tions of the Act are designed to 

encourage companies to adopt an- 
nual wage plans. 


ployed 
employer 


volume of work fluctuates widely in 


the course of a year. 

Mr. Andrews’ interpretation, how- 
, places chief emphasis on the 
fact that employees exempted from 
the normal hour provisions by sec- 
| (b) (2) must be employed “on 
an annual basis.” 

“It is apparent from the legislative 


_ General Motors. adopted an annual | 


_yJoyed ‘on an annual basis,’ 


| gress intended that the employee be ; Patterson Manufacturing Compa 3 


. + history of Section 7(b)(2) that by + wage plan a few months ago. 


requiring the employee to. be em- 
Con- 


guaranteed either 
wage or annual employment,” Mr. 
Andrews states. 
the attention of Congress that an 


employer might, for example, guar- 


antee his employees $30.00 a week 
for 52 weeks, or a fixed annual wage 
of $1,560, regardless of the number 
of hours an employee worked in any 
particular week. 


“Thus an employee might work 52 
hours in one week and but 16 in an- 


| other, yet receive $30 for each week. 


This plan could not be continued in 
effect if the employer was required to 
pay time and a half the regular rate 


of pay for all hours worked in excess , 
of 44 hours in the weeks that the | 


employee worked 52 hours. 

“It was thus to encourage the reg- 
ularization and stabilization of em- 
ployment and income that Congress 
required that the employee be em- 
‘on an annual basis’ before 
Was given an exemp- 
tion from the overtime provision of 
the Act, under Section 7(b)(2).” 

This interpretation raised 
grave doubts in the minds of many 


employers. In order to benefit by 
section 7 (b)(2), they must guaran- 
tee their production employees an 


annual wage or a year's employment. 
Large corporations can do. this. 


a fixed annual | 


The 


George A. Hormel the 


Company, 


_ Nunn, Bush Shoe Company and the 


have annual wage plans of one 


or another. 
“It was brought to | 


Procter & Gamble, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr.. Company, General Electrie 
Co., Quaker Oats, Columbia Con- 
serve and Dutchess Bleachery have 
well-known plans guaranteeing their 
employees a year’s work. 


But small companies of limited re- 


_ Sources find it difficult to guarantee 


& year’s pay or a year’s work in ad- 
vance. Too much can happen in the 
course of a year. Unexpected re- 
verses might leave the company fin- 
ancially unable to meet the liability 
imposed by such a guarantee, 


Guarantee of Wages 


May Handicap Plan 


Whether the necessity of guaran- 
teeing an annual wage or a year’s 
work will deter employers generally 
from taking advantage of section 7 
(b)(2) remains to be seen, 


Government economists look upon 


_ annual wage plans as a boon to bus- 


iness, and they hope this interpreta- 


“tion of the wage and hour law will 


encourage their development. Their 

reasoning is that, if employees can 

see a year’s work or a year’s pay 

ahead they will spend more’ freely 

and contribute to the recovery move- 
nent. 


That is why The United States News has such a wide and 
tial readership. More than 85,000) subseribers (and from our ree- 
ords it looks like one of the most important audiences in American 


publishing) are following the news of National Affairs closely week 


National Class Audience 
Worth Knowing 


The news of National Affairs and of National problems is the most 
important subject in America today. Important people everywhere 
are vitally interested. 


They want it carefully correlated by subjects 
each week as The United States News does it with its newsgrams. 


after week by reading the columns of this publication. 


Important advertisers like to have their advertising appear he- 
fore national audiences of standing and consequence. They know 


the wide range of both individual and corporate purchases made 


by such an important 85,000. 


And many national advertisers have discovered that a space just 
like this appearing once every four weeks (a Cycle of Commanding 


Units) offers more display before more readers of consequence at 


less cost than can be had anywhere else in publishing. 


For more detailed information write to— 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


EVENLY DISTRIBUTED ACROSS THE CONTINENT TO 85,000 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
UNITED STATES NEWS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The United States News 


The only national class publi ‘ation with such a commanding page size. 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
180 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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HALF-PRICE FOOD 
FOR THE NEEDY? Prices and Prosperity: New Moves 


February 27, 1935 F 


« 


DRIVINGINDUSTRY 
TO COMPETITION 


o Adjust Values and Aid Business 
nen 
new plan. Use A venture in price breaking. 
osed to increase food INDEX INDEX Identical bids under attack. Cheap- 
NUMBERS NUMBERS er prices for consumers. 
FAVORITE observation of the Government’s | | opel 


{ economic planners is that American busi- 
" ness finds itself unable to get along with the 


Commodity Prices Slow 
to Follow 


| Federal Government is trying once again 
to use its immense spending power to force tie 


| country’s unemployed and low income groups es Pe price competition in American industry. 
and yet cannot get along without those groups. 90 — 9 O is taking the form of an 
What th aners mean is that b sith. e suit, charging conspiracy to fix prices 
| ply has these millions of Ind st al Uptu mn on the part of eighteen automobile tire manu- 
4 industrial and farm products or business will facturers who had entered identical bids for i 
stagnate, yet neither busines men nor Govern- Government tire business. 
ment has yet figured out how to provide huge : = - Success in this suit would be expectéd by the t 
8 | Government to provide a weapon for genera] 
segments of the population with a means of ac- O | 80 genera 
Government use in an effort to break fixed 
quiring an income that will purchase the goods FINISHED prices in important parts of industry and to force 
and agriculture are capable of 4... he PR OD UC 7S price competition. The action against the tire 
ICE s) companies is admittedly just a means of estab- 
The Government’s planners now are agreed CP R | | lishing a power. 
that there is no real answer to this problem | Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, use 
except a formula that will result in productive 70 in announcing the latest proceeding, made the able 
work for the millions who now are idle or are following observations: 
in occupations that provide less than a subsist- R A | For several years the Government has been tim¢ 
ence wage. confronted with identical bids on the part of by 
But in the absence of that formula, expedients | MA R / A S Supposedly competing sellers. These bids have RFC 
continually are passing beyond the suggestion a ‘rr (COMMODITY PRI cés) : covered a wide range of products from cement, men 
stage into the stage of active consideration. —— 60 iron and steel, explosives and paper to scientific by 
overnment Subsidy | in t 
As Aid in Food Sales Bids of 59 Companies _ 
the grocery trade. It involves a possible method In one case 59 different companies bid ex- is ti 
of increasing the consumption of foodstuffs by — SS ——mhmUrt—<“—~SSSCOC™C~CSzSCSsisS _ | actly $16,001.83 on an order for steel pipe for the for 
an indirect Government subsidy. The subsidy | | Navy. In another, 11 companies bid exactly $194,- the 
idea is an outgrowth of a suggestion made some } 051.89 for re-enforcemént bars for a dam job. abo 
time ago by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- : 4 | | | another, 16 companies each bid $3,483.50 on fun 
culture, that a way had better be found to let ul 40 Sheet steel order. 
American underprivileged consume surplus farm I “In the opinion of the Department,” said Mr. 


products rather than dump those products 
abroad to give foreigners the advantage of low 


Arnold, “such identical bidding, whether or not 
supported by other evidence, creates a presump- 


7929 7930 “7931 7932 "1933 /934 1936 7937 1938 (1939) 


prices. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS: INDEX 1926 +100 tion of a combination to fix prices. Bids identt- Cx 
In response to that suggestion, the country’s cal to the last penny are not normally the re- plac 
organized grocers have been giving much CoprricHT, 1939, Tue STATES PUBLISHING CORPORATION. sult of identical costs of manufacture, identical acti 
thought to a plan for creating what amounts to e chart above discloses that who esale commodity prices have not What this continued commodity price depression means to producers manufacturing cost, and identical profit per- mon 
a two-price system by the use of scrip. recoveres in last in and is the newsgram below. centages independently arrived at.” doll: 
rices of raw materials in particular are low and are back near e chart is based upon the official report of commodity price move- Action was started against the automobile tire bett 
Fg onlin sna 4 ia yoy Baan levels after rising in 1937 to within 10 per cent of the 1929 level. § ments made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. manufacturing companies on the basis of four aan 
of a family in the low income group would, if vp “3 bids that were identical to the penny may 
accepted by a Government agency, be provided pose wengge age eighty-two or more different neec 
with a definite amount of scrip. This scrip, | ASAE LOW Li RIC ES VS. WO RL D RECOVE RY. ees :* e first two sets of bids were for Pi 
when presented to the grocer, would entitle the ae ~ gn 1937 and were accepted. The avai 
individual to buy food at one-half of the regular to Mar pt alan 
retail price. Scrip, when used, would be redeem- After . hs oe and this set was rejected. tion 
able by the grocer through the agency represent- D T R D E CO N T RO LS aaa ape = e Government entered into a TI 
ing the Government, assuring him of full pay- . contract wi ‘Sears, Roebuck and Co. for tires plac 
ment. : ' at a lower price than that fixed by the manu- facil 
Here is what sounds like a way to increase the AN important number of the difficulties that f ers and miners and other primary producers ¢ would give this country more bargaining power facturing companies. The fourth set of bids by and 
d sale and consumption of foodstuffs through beset today’s world trace to the forces that | the world over. The volume of that income, in | in defense of markets. the tire companies were not identical and were cott 
what would amount to a 50 per cent cut for are operating to produce the chart printed | turn, is a gauge of the outlook for foreign trade , | — than the prices charged by Sears, Roe- ~ 
some = the en But immediately above. and for the movement of an important volume | Trade Controls Pr aver =e Pot tn 
ma y qu Ons arise . That chart shows the trend of prices paid for of industrial products. And Barter Cut aid are ong Retail Prices to Public tenc 
Exactly who would be entitled to receive the For example: made. 
scrip? What constitutes a low income family? eria s at whole- Showed No Decline 
would income of each sa At a s vag There are important barter are taking the “Meantime,” Mr. Arnold said, ‘there had been of 
stirrings all through | place of free exchange and normal trade. no Crop in retail prices of tires to the general mot 
recent months, ity prices risen. | Maneuvers to Latin America. Argen- Upset markets and low raw material prices 
In that fact, depicted by a chart line, is wrap- tina ha ° t d d foll w th £ 1 Sederal Government was due to the elimination A 
| , Improve Trade S just ordered an ow, as the area of world trade on the old of the price-fixing conspiracy and the advent of 
Finding a Billion a Year ped a continued farm problem for the United arbitrary reduction of uncontrolled basis narrows, and as nations strive competitive bidding The + leat den sl 
To Meet the Expense States, . deepening depression for many Latin about 40 per cent in the volume of imports of | desperately to become self-sufficient in order to alleged that it was injured by the price-fixing se 
And, —_ ra we American nations, complications for the British American goods. Brazil has representatives in be prepared against shortages in case of war. combination to the extent of the difference be- mill 
scams pone y important, who would pay ‘the Empire and, above all, increased tensions be- the United States seeking advice and tangible Much of the world has been hopeful that re tween the prices it paid for tires during the a C 
riod April-1, 1938, to Se} nd 
tate tween nations, of a kind that lead to war help in the form of advances of money as the covery within the United States would produce highe pub! 
i plan — that its use would cost more a The difficulty is that an increased demand for raw materials from ceding six-month periods.” yi 
neither within the United di d th American manufacturers and would lead to an If successful in recovering damages by a civil crea 
ack ie diffe ae tin Gis wanink wen Of Marketing States nor in the world at ommodity prices and the world’s important advance in prices. The British, suit of this kind the Government expects that, suct 
for the commodities sold and the selling price Baw Wehertale large has any way been troubles. More want in the midst of especially, have been counting on that develop- rey boeirnoomnce 4 bape el — to 06 aD 
to holders of scrip. To redeem the scrip the worked out as yet to plenty. How the failure of commodity. ment to help them solve their problem of reviv- | now are ee 0 eres Seen eee ™ 
Government would have to produce cash. Where bridge the gap between those individuals and ing export markets for British manufactured fc maki 
pri ces to tise disturbs trade The National Economic Committee is making 
taxes or more borrowing ro a sh stony — nations that want and need raw materials and : goods to the raw material countries. an intensive study of this phase of the price sit- 
—" those individuals and nations that have a super- But, to date, American industrial activity— panes within the United States and expects be | 
er ‘Sarena ee abundance of the needed and wanted raw ma- | price for showing some coolness to the totali- although increased sharply as compared with a ore long to air its findings in public hearing. B: 
q — terials. . ; i tarian nations who want to exchange finished year ago—has not led to the expected increase | this 
h Vo j piles up, bearing Cown on markets, goods for Brazilian raw materials. Mexico is | material prices. This, in turn, ieaves the 
iy @ / C while Germany and Japan and even American bartering what was once considered American- world trade problem as complicated as ever. It Th V “4 @ the 
i cotton growers themselves are forced to deny | owned oil for German and Italian and Japanese also is increasing the pressure from farmers and ‘YZ, QO / C ust, 
] of G QO VY é Sv WY a?" @ 4 7 themselves the use of American cotton. Rubber machinery and war materials. other groups for Government control over prices + noti 
production and marketing is cut to a fraction | All of those nations are raw material pro- and production. O B S. 
' FRANCES PERKINS to ae hod om sito for rubber. Coffee that the raw suiaeiaie they have to sell are | Can get over its war psychology, and can soon lend 
a . a into the Atlantic while | bringing lower prices than they did one and two | return to a more normal basis for exchange, Ni 
Secretary of Labor some nations ration coffee. 7 years ago. Argentina’s wheat and corn are pro- | government controls over world trade and over HENRY H. HEIMANN this 
} WORD as to the outlook for this year. We The Italians and French pay $1.50 a bushel ducing only a fraction of the return they pro- internal economics will grow rather than di- Executive Manager, National Association _ 
" =. ~~ ee See? on its way toward or more for home-grown wheat while the Amer- | duced in 1937 and 1938.  Brazil’s coffee and | minish. Such, at least, is the conclusion of high of Credit Men 7" 
ssa =i erage i ieee dls ania ican Government guarantees American farmers cotton are returning a much-smaller volume of and well-informed officials of this Government 7E cannot police the world and should not at- may 
‘ ef our factories and mines increased by more “s Ht ew sebie and then spends 27 cents a | dollars and pounds and other units of foreign | Who are objective in their viewpoint. ¥ tempt as a nation to do so. In foreign af- men 
b than one-third. Indeed, they enter the new —remnouereerenes dump annont waeverer exchange than they did return. These officials point to the rising demands in fairs, this is a time to have sober thought and num 
year with production levels 30 per cent higher markets can be found. Oil goes begging for Consequently, those nations are able to buy | Congress for outright price fixing on many farm as Sengens. = 
than in January of 1938. Employment in private markets while Germany strives desperately to less than they had been buying of foreign pro- products. They point to the continued The unsettled state in Europe and Asia un- tries 
‘ non-agricultural activities has risen by nearly supply her needs with synthetic oil. Fay ' on ; nued unem- doubtedly has added to the domestic uncer- Can 
one million during the past five months. Non- Se ether venie: tee wean tee pecans Pisa h ployment and low consumption within the tainty. Let me cite a recent survey of our direc- Cub 
i agricultural pay rolls have advanced by $107,- bak WO PANS urtal ed purchases of finished goods by the | United States at a time when the nation is borne tors and past presidents. About 30 per cent 1n- Iraq 
| 000,000 a week. of goods within nations and between nations is | raw material nations hurts the foreign trade | down under huge surplus supplies of wheat and dicated they planned certain expansion of [a- Mex 
4 The brightest spot in the picture of 1939, at in sad disarray. , | of manufacturing nations. Thus Great Britain | cotton and other farm products, and when the cilities but actual work had been deferred. They ei 
i = present moment, is the housing industry. As the chart above shows, the price of raw | is finding it difficult to maintain her volume of industrial machine is operating at only a frac- Usted “ oo for the postponement, — und 
‘ e year recently ended witnessed the erection materials on an average has improved nardly at | sales to Argentina. The British, to meet that | tion of its capaci tainty arising from our governmental policies. “ie 
pacity. ve ea] 
of more than 350,000 dwellings, the largest num- ll hit bot last M | taxation, labor conditions and chaotic conditions 
all since it hit bottom last May. At that time | difficulty, have brought pressure on the Argen- Th l i oe 
i ber since 1929. At the present rate of progress, lean etter ie ; , gen e present world trends are toward more abroad, in that order. : 
i we estimate that more than 400,000 dwellings -_— 7p e average. | tine government to shift trade from the United | control and toward barter between nations, in Most of our people feel it is of greater impor- a 
; will be built in 1939 with private capital. Exist- This is much above the depression low point | States to Great Britain because that nation buys | which the price of goods plays a secondary part. tance that we get our own house in order rather _ 
} ing plans call for construction of 50,000 low-cost made in February, 1933, when the index got | the bulk of the raw materials of Argentina. Unless commodity prices advance appreciabl than that we concern ourselves with quarrels .~ 
| units under the direction of the United States down to 48.4 per cent of the 1926 average. Th It i hl arcicd among nations separated from us by the seas. et 
Housing Authority e result is that American manufacturers as a result of better demand, thereby protécting tm the tion 
ut it also is far below ; 
} By and large, American industry and Ameri- OE era ny ren rca 4 Meares k = are to lose an important slice of foreign trade. | the income of producers who must exchange'that credit in world affairs. An improper use of we 
; can labor have entered 1939 under conditions Pp : ene -l per cent of | Yet part of that loss is checked up to American income ‘for industrial goods at a less flexible credit can just as effectively violate the spirit ot a 
if which should give confidence to all who are in- that average. rere 3 cattle interests who are blocking an effort to | price, the chance for a return of the good old of true neutrality as the shipment of arms. 0 
: terested in bettering our national welfare. Greatest attention is paid to the index of raw | remove an embargo on imports of beef from | days of free exchange and free world trade and After a cyclical downturn in business, economi¢ my 
{ : (From a radio address, National Farm Insti- material prices because that index reflects a southern Argentina. If that embargo were re- a minimum of internal controls will be slim recovery is quite evidently dependent on Gere deba 
{ ute, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 17). measure of the income being received by farm- | moved, American purchases of Ar | ! = ernment economy rather than expenditure. 
> ; gentine beef O . Co 
"Wi WEN Scorrt . (From a business review Feb. 21). Ban| 
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THE FINANCE 


§. Financing for Trade 


HE Export-Import Bank, 
T agency set up to provide Govern- 
mental credit for American export- 
ers, now has Congress’ mandate as 
to its future. 

Under legislation approved last 
week, the Export-Import Bank is 
given a new charter of life until 
June 30, 1941, but is restricted in its 
operations to a maximum extension 


An extension of life for 
Export-Import Bank. What 
it means for our foreign 
trade. 


of joans and other obligations not 
to exceed 100 million dollars at any 
one time. 

Just how does the Bank intend to 
use the additional funds made avail- 
able to it? 

The answer is given in recent tes- 
timony before Congress committees 
by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the 
RFC, who supervises the manage- 
ment of the Bank, and in testimony 
by Warren Lee Pierson, President of 
the Export-Import Bank, as well as 
in the statements of other officials. 

Since the —_Bank’s outstanding 
joans total approximately 25 mil- 
lion dollars and another like amount 
is tied up in definite commitments 
for loans, the limitations placed on 


the + 


the Bank’s lending mean that only | 


about 50 
funds will be made available. 


May Ask Increase 
In Funds Later 


Consequently, this restriction 
places a decided limit on the Bank’s 
activities. Mr. Jones, in his testi- 
mony, indicated that a 125-million- 
dollar limitation would have been 
better. He advanced the view, how- 
ever, that another request for funds 


million dollars of new | 


may be made if it is found there is | 


need for them. 

Future policy, according to the 
available evidence, will be much 
along the lines of the recent opera- 
tions of the Bank. 

Thus, emphasis will continue to be 
placed on medium-length loans to 


LOANS ASSURED 


With a new lease on life assured the 
Export-Import Bank by Congress, 
Warren Lee Pierson, President of 


the agency, will continue to try to - 


advance American business interests 
through loans to “good-neighbors.” 


million-dollar loan to China, an- 
nounced a short time ago, purely a 
military loan to enable China to 
continue her fight against Japan? 
And just why should the Govern- 
ment, it was asked further, make 
export loans which commercial 
banks and private investors consider 
too risky to undertake? 


Consequently the bill as approved | 


by Congress, for the first time since 


WEEK + 


+ + them through their ordinary trade 


fluctuations and help to finance 
their development.” 


Fourth, other countries are provid-’ 


ing credit and financial help to their 
exporters and if our exporters are to 
meet this competition they must re- 
ceive governmental help also. 


The accusation that activities of 
the bank are likely to lead to inter- 
national political complications is 
met by the assertion of Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Pierson and other officials 
that the bank is set up purely to 
help business. 


“We are only interested in doing 
S job that aids American business,” 
is the way one official puts it, “and 
we're not trying to slap Hitler or 
wreck Japan.” 

The 25-million-dollar loan to China 
iS considered a good example of 
many of these contentions. | 

Chinese requests for a loan were 
agreed to, officials point out, be- 
cause of China’s favorable credit 
standing and with the objective of 
putting American industry in a good 
position in what is potentially the 
greatest’ market in the world. The 
western areas where China’s govern- 
ment now is centered are regarded 
by economists as containing some 
cf the richest territory of the Orient, 
although it is still undeveloped. 


Loans To Defaulters 
Meet Opposition 
One other objection raised to the 


_ Government’s program is that it is 


the Export-Import Bank was sét up | 
in 1934, limited the bank’s lending | 


power. 

An explanation of why the Export- 
Import Bank program to stimulate 
American exports is considered 


necessary at this time was given by 


| 
| 
| 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull in a 
letter to Mr. Jones which was made | 


public Feb. 21. 


First, said Secretary Hull, the ex- 
istence of huge surpluses of cotton, 


poor policy to make loans to coun- 
tries which are in default on their 
bonds, particularly in cases where 
large amounts of these bonds are 
held by American investors. 

To this the answer is made that 
the Bank’s program puts such coun- 
tries in a better position to make yp 
their defaults. 

In all of the Bank’s operations, Mr. 


- Pierson has pointed out, care is taken 
not to encroach on private lending 


wheat and other agricultural prod- | 


ucts in the United States and the 
large amount of unemployment 
miakes it advisable to use the Bank 


to create foreign markets for farm 


facilitate sale of industrial products © 
and agricultural products such as” 
cotton. With loans of this character, | 
the available money can be turned | 


into a revolving fund which can ac- 
complish maximum results, it is con- 
tended. 

Loans are expected to be contin- 
ued, however, to help finance sales 
of such equipment as railroad loco- 
motives, which customarily is paid 
for over a period of months or years. 

Another type of loan, which will 
be continued on a limited basis be- 
cause of the small amount of funds 
available, is represented by the five- 
million-dollar credit extended to the 
J. G. White Corporation to finance 
public works projects in Haiti. Loans 
of this type are made only on pro- 
ductive enterprises calculated to in- 
crease a country’s productivity in 
such a way as to lay the basis for 
a permanently increased commerce 
with the United States. 


Results of Haiti Loan 
Viewed As Favorable 


Experience in Haiti so far with 
this type of loan is regarded as fav- 
orable. Although less than half a 
million dollars has been spent since 
the project got under way last Aug- 
ust, 
noticed in expansion of our trade 
With Haiti, officials report. 

Another problem of policy is the 
Reographical distribution of the 
ending program. 


No ‘limitations are laid down in 


this respect, officials point out, al- 
though Latin America is considered 
the best field of activity. 


the results already are being | 


test between Mayor 


and industrial products. 

Second, continued ‘Mr. Hull, Gov- 
ernment assistance of the type of- 
fered by the Export-Import Bank is 
needed to enable exporters to carry 
on operations in the face of the va- 
rious types of controls over trade and 
other unusual economic conditions. 


The Need of Credit 


In Latin America 


Third, Government credits are 
especially important now because 
private investments in many coun- 
tries—particularly Latin America— 
are next to nonexistent and there- 
fore these countries are without the 


institutions. 

Under conditions thus far the 
Bank usually has made only part 
of the: credit extensions while the 
business benefiting from the credit 
has put up the rest. The amount put 


| up in this way by private business, 


says Mr. Jones, has ranged between 
40 and 75 per cent of the credit in 
most cases. 

In some quarters the opinion is 
‘advanced that the present stage of 
operations with extremely limited 
loans in comparison with the billions 
of dollars loaned by the RFC and 
other Governmental~léending agen- 
cies may be regarded as a sort of 


experimental period. 


Thus, if the Bank's operations are 
found to be particularly effective in 
promoting our commerce, Congress 
at some other time may be asked to 
increase substantially the Bank’s 


lending powers. 


GLENN NIXON. 


Calling All Senators—Calling All Senators! 


—Harris & Ewing 


Senate Majority Leader Barkley calls an executive meeting of 
chairmen of all the principal committees, a rare thing these days. 
Object: To get major legislation affecting finance, banking, cur- 
rency, national defense, etc., out onto the floor for a vote. Photo 
shows (left to right) seated: Senators Ashurst, Judiciary; Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley, and Glass, Appropriations. Standing (left 
to right): Thomas, Education and Labor; Harrison, Finance; 
Wagner, Banking and Currency; George, Privileges and Elections, 
and Sheppard, Military Affairs. 


A Battle of Railway Rates: 
ls South Treated Unfairly? 


ATOMINATION of J. H. Alldredge, 
transportation economist for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and a 
Southerner, to the Inierstate Com- 
merce Commission, again has cén- 
tered attention on this problem: 
Do present railroad freight rates 
discriminate unfairly against the 
South? 
Mr. Alldredge in his position with 
the TVA has supported the view- 


North vs. South in a 
railway rate dispute. “Dis- 
Criminatory” charges and 
national prosperity 


point that railroad freight rates on 
manufactured articles do discrimi- 
nate unfairly against the ~ South. 
Hence his nomination is considered 
an important gesture by President 


Roosevelt in support of this view- | 


point. 
Then, too, the nomination gains in 
significance just at this time “be- 
cause the ICC is getting ready to 
decide on the petition, filed in May, 
1937, of nine Southern Governors for 
lower freight rates from the South 
to the North. : 
The petitioners point out that, on 
most manufactured articles, the class 
and commodity rates are consider- 
ably higher on ashipment from 
Southern to Eastern territory than 
on a shipment of comparable dis- 
tance within the Eastern territory. 
The Eastern territory, sometimes 


ordinary credit facilities “to carry 


known as the Official Territory, is, 


CIVIL LIBERTY, POLICE POWER: 


A COURT TEST IN HAGUE CASE 


SIGNIFICANT example of democ- + 


racy at work is now taking place | 


before the Supreme Court as argu- 


ment begins on the celebrated Hague | 


case. 


The occasion for the latest display | 
of the way the court process works | 


to interpret democracy is the con- 
Frank Hague 


«and other officials of Jersey City on 


may be covered by the loan commit- | 
ments of the Bank is shown by the | 


number of countries affected by the 
Bank’s transactions last year. Coun- 


‘ies affected are Argentina, Brazil, — 


the one hand and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the 
American Civil Liberties Union on 
the other. The case arose over at- 
tempts of Mayor Hague to limit and 
prohibit the use of Jersey City parks 


of the CIO. 

The CIO and the Civil Liberties 
Union filed suit against Mayor Hague 
and minor municipal officials, charg- 


ing that two Jersey City ordinances 


Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, | 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Haiti, Iran, 


Iraq, Italy, Jugoslavia, Latvia, 


Mexico, Peru, Poland, Rumania and > 


Turkey, 
Such commitments do not come 


Wider the Johnson Act because they 


deal with private business, while the 


Johnson Act, forbids the American | 


Government to make direct loans to 
Governments in default to this 
Country, 

7 Before Congress completed its ac- 
Hon approving the continuation of 
the Export-Import Bank, the tocsin 
f alarm that the activities of the 


might lead t. foreign entangle- 
view of the case by the high bench | 


ments was sounded repeatedly both 


In the committee hearings and in | 
_ petition. 


“debate in the two houses. 

Continuing the 
Bank, it was argued, would give the 
Ac'ministration an agency which 
might be used in such a way as to 
‘Orce us into war. Is not the 25- 


Export-Import | 
| tition for review. 


interfering with freedom of speech 
and freedom of public assembly were 
unconstitutional. 


other parts were reversed and the 


Democracy at work. The 
Hague case and what it in- 
volves. How much liberty? 


advanced for hearing on the Court’s 
own initiative—a rare occurrence. 
The chief point at issue goes as 
deep into the democratic process as 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In- 
volved are the subjects of civil liber- 
ties of citizens and thé police powér 


of government, 


_and public streets to speechmakers | 
The wide range of territory which 


In the question whether or not 


Mayor Hague has trespassed on the 


Constitution, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is the passage in that docu- 
ment that will be most carefully 
scrutinized by the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 
A clause 


in that Amendment, 


adopted as the smoke was clearing 
Parts of the contentions of each | 
side were upheld by lower courts, | 


case now comes before the Supreme | 
of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, lib- 


Court on petition for review by both 
sides. 
The unusually speedy action by 


which the Supreme consemted 


to review the Hagué case under- 
scored the importance of the funda- 
mental issues involved and _ the. 
Court’s eagerness to decide them. 


from Civil War battlefields, reads: 
“No State shall make or enforce 

any law which shall abridge the 

privileges or immunities of citizens 


erty or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person with- 


_in its jurisdiction the equal protec- 


tion of the laws.” e 
The Fourteenth Amendment is a 


limitation on action by the States; 


Less than a day intervened be- | 
tween filing of the petition for re- | 


and that Court’s order granting the 
Usually the Court allows 
two weeks before acting on a pe- 


Also highlighting the Court’s esti- 
mate of the importance of the mat-, 


thus their cities and officials are 
subject to its terms. 

From the point of view of the CIO 
and the Civil Liberties Union, the 
point at issue is an alleged invasion 
by police officials of the civil rights 


guaranteed individuals by the Fed- 


ter was the fact that the case was | 


eral Constitution, and specifically by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


From the other side of the fence, | 


+ kowever, the side of Mayor Hague 
end Jersey City officials, the case is | 


2 question of the city’s power to reg- 


of its streets for public meetings and 
demonstrations. 


+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


roughly, that east of the Mississippi 


and north of the Ohio and the James 
Rivers. 

Southei ners claim that it is largely 
because of the railroad rates that the 
South has remained primarily agri- 
cultural. These rates, they say, are 
almost an insurmountable barrier 
against industrialization -of their 
area, particularly when the chief 
centers of population already are in 
the North and East. 

That the problems of the South 
are indeed serious repeatedly has 
been pointed out by the President, 
who has termed it the Nation’s “num. 
ber one economic problem.” The 
unfavorable economic condition of 


| the South also has been emphasized 
by special studies made by various 


Governmental agencies. 

The National Emergency Council, 
in a special report on the South, 
while stressing other factors as well, 
called attention to the railroad rate 
discriminations and showed that 


_ such discriminations against the 


wlate, and prohibit if it likes, the use Titory truck competition 


South varied from 39 to 75 per cent. 

Railroads of the South as well as 
the North sharply dispute the argu- 
ments for elimination of rate differ- 
entials. 

Major premise of the railroads is 
that distance alone cannot be con- 
sidered a fair basis for rates. For 
instance, it is conceded that rates 
must be higher in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, where opera.ing costs 
are higher and truck competition 
less serious. 

Likewise, the railroads contend, 
traffic conditions in the South make 
if necessary to charge higher rates 
there than in the Eastern Territory. 

Profitable classes of freight are 
much smaller in the South than in 
the Eastern Territory. The overall 
cost. of operation is greatgr because 
the average number of tons per 
freight car and the average number 
of cars per freight train are smaller 
in the South. 

Other factors, the railroads con- 
tend, also are different, as, for in- 
stance, the sending of freight cars 
back to the point of origin empty. 

Finally, the railroads argue that 
in the heavily populated Eastern Ter- 
is more 
serious than in the South and _ there- 


fore rates have to be kept lower. 


Recent court decisions have given | 


ever wider application to the Four- 
teenth Amendment. It prohibits 


abridgement of the ‘fundamental | 


rights of free speech, free press and 
free assembly. Only two years‘ ago 
the Court ruled that the Amendment 
prohibits infringement of the right 


governnrents. 


If the Supreme Court thumbs 
through precedents for a guide in 
deciding the Hague case, its eyes 
may rest on a forty-year-old case in 
which a person using Boston Com- 
mon for religious services was ar- 
rested and convicted for violating a 


from city authorities. 
Declared the Massachusetts Su- 


Possible Benefits 
of Rate Reductions 


GOLD AND CREDIT 
IN OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ERHAPS at no time 
World War has 
States Treasury had more to do with 
our foreign policy than it has to- 

Gay. 
Empowered to buy gold and silver 


Since the 
the United | 


} 


al high prices, the Treasury wields | 


influence in countries that are heavy 
producers of the precious metals. 
Equipped to supply credits so that 


A new partner in shaping 
foreign policy. What is 
Treasury's role abroad? 

Dollars and diplomacy in 
a troubled world. 


American manufacturers can extend 


share in the fate of China and of 
Mexico when it makes a standing of- 
fer to buy silver in the open market 
at about 43 cents an ounce. Both 
China and Mexico are heavy ex- 
porters of silver. One estimate has 
it that China has obtained 100 mil- 
lion dollars for its war chest by sell- 
ing silver to the United States Treag- 
ury. 


Treasury’s Responsibility 
For Foreign Currencies 
Probably without premeditation, 


the Treasury has acquired a heavy 


responsibility for the financial sys- 


tems of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
_gium, Switzerland and The Nether- 


lands. 


their foreign sales, the Treasury ac- | 
factor in foreign affairs by its very 


tively engages in the battie for mar- 
Kets. 

Willing, under instructions from 
President Roosevelt, to give a for- 
eign aviation mission the technical 


The two-billion-dollar secret 
stabilization fund, empowered to buy 
and sell gold to support the dollar 
and also to support the currencies 
of five other nations, has become a 


existence. 
Every government in Europe rec- 


_ognizes that the American secret 


| 


assistance of its Procurement Divi- | 


sion, the Treasury has had a hand 
in the war preparations of a leading 
European democracy. 

Armed with a_ two-billion-dollar 
secret fund, the Treasury exercises a 


To all of these contentions the | 
South retorts that the roads would 
get more of the profitable freight | 


classifications in the South if the 


rates were lower. 
ef free assembly, declaring that the | 
right of peaceable assembly must be | 
respected by both Federal and State | 


To this the railroads answer: “We | 


fix the rates on each commodity so 
as to get as much of it as we can, 
because we want as much traffic as 


we can get.” 


The South again answers: “You 


_ like to see Southern products manu- 


pieme Judicial Court, with Justice 


Holmes, then a member of that 
Court, writing: “For the legislature 
absolutely or conditionally to forbid 
public speaking in a highway or pub- 
lic park is no more an infringement 
of the rights of a member of the 
public than for the owner of a pri- 
vate house to forbid it in his house.” 
The Supreme Court supported this 
decision. However, no discussion of 
civil rights or liberties. was involved. 


Whatever the outcome of the 


factured in the East, because that 
means longer freight hauls for you. 


Also, the Southern roads are under. 


the domination of the Eastern roads, 


Boston ordinance forbidding speak- who want, manufacturing kept in 


ing on the Common without a permit | 
elsewhere.” 


their territory instead of moving 

In its final stages the argument 
turns on the question whether the 
country would be better off if a 
greater proportion of its industrial 
output came from the South. 

The Southerners and many econ- 
omists argue that the South must 
be pushed ahead both industrially 
and in other respects if the nation as 
a whole is to reach its fullest mea- 


' sure of prosperity. 


Hague litigation, it is a foregone con- | 


Ciusion that the free, 
machinery of judicial review will 
work to interpret the rights of the 
citizens involved. 


democratic | 


The raifroads, Eastern manufac- 
turers Other supporters of the 
opposite viewpoint contend that any 
large-scale shift of industries from 
the North to the South would mean 
huge losses from idle capital and 
unemployment in the North with- 
out any corresponding improvement 
in national prosperity as a whole, 


| 


~—-Harris & Ewing 


TAXATION JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Prentiss Brown, Chairman 
of the special Committee on Taxa- 
tion of Government Securities and 
Salaries, tells his colleagues that 
justification of reciprocal State and 
Federal taxation lies in a just dis- 
tribution of the tax load. 


significant measure of control over 
the financial systems of other coun- 
tries. 


Billions of Idle Gold - 


An International Factor 


Owner of fourteen billion dollars 
in idle gold, the Treasury is actively 
wooed by foreign nations in netd 
of cash. Currently, Brazil's envoy, 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, is wooing for 
his country. 

What has been the result? The 
Treasury has increasingly become an 
instrument of foreign policy. No 
longer is the State Department the 
sole agency of Government that 
treats on important matters with 
foreign nations. 

The reason is that in recent years 
foreign affairs have come to mean a 
great deal more than exchange of 
notes, signing of treaties and main- 


_ tenance of good diplomatic feeling. 


Buying gold and silver, juggling 
Currencies and extending credits 
have become as much a part of the 
conduct of foreign affairs as politi- 
cal agreements. important 
than that, the power of a large na- 
tion to make or break the financial 
systems of other nations wields tre- 
mendous influence abroad. 

The Treasury cannot escape a 


| 


| 


fund, by its very size, must be reck- 
oned with on the international 
scene. Its power to support cur- 
rencies can quickly become the 
power to destroy. 

The lending power of the Treasury 
has injected it into foreign affairs 
because loans these days generally 


go hand in hand with politics, even 


in the case of loans by democratic 
countries. 


Loans As a Link 
With Other Nations 


Thus a recent authorization of 
$25,000,000 for China by the Export- 
Import Bank, negotiated through 
the Treasury, would assist China in 
building the vital Burma supply 
road. At least in the eyes of Ja- 
panese statesmen, this authorized 
loan has made the Treasury an ally 
of China. 


Studies are now under way in the 


Treasury to extend more Export- 
Import Bank loans to Latin Amer- 
ica. Whether or not such loans 
would have political strings cannot 
be foreseen, but it is obvious that 
they would be calculated to 
strengthen the ties of hemisphere 
solidarity. 

Even without the French airplane 
incident, the Treasury has plenty of 
foreign policy thoughts on its mind, 


40 CANADIAN PRODUCING : 
MINING COMPANIES 


(Gold and Base Metal) 
Comparative analysis 
forwarded upon request. 
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TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


@ CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the . 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL” INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 10, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks * 
will be mailed. 


Common Steck—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1939, ta 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1939. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN IL. SNYDER, Treasure, 


February 23, 1939. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1938 


E 92nd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1938 will be presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on April 11, 1939. Total operating revenues were less 
than 1937 by $95,549,267 or 21.0%. Operating expenses decreased 
$80,914,050 or 23.9% (due to falling off in business and decreased out- 
lays for maintenance of roadway, track and equipment). Net income 
was $11,046,100, as compared with $27,278,638 in 1937. Surplus was 
$3,010,781 equal to 0.46% (23 cents per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 2.9% ($1.45 per share) in 1937. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


OprraTiInG Revenurs were. 
Leavinc Net Revenue Prom RAway Operations of 103,336,998 
Hire or Equipment and Jomrt Faciity Rents were... 
Leavinec Ner Ranway Operatine Income of........ 
INCOME FROM and OrHer SouRces was. .. 
ror Leatep Lives, InTerest ON THE COMPANY'S 

Dest AND Orner CHARGES amounted-to........... 
Leavine Net Income of... er 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND Orner Funns, ete.... 


SurPius (Equal to 0.46% on Capital Stock) 


Comparison with 1937 


1938 Increase or Decrease 
$60,384,241 D $95,549,267 
257,047,243 D 80,914,050 
D 14,634,217 

47,225,328 D 2,107,422 
8,778,773 I 3,140,234 
$7,332,808 D 15,668,029 
36,226,180 D 1,333,047 
93,559,078 D 17,001,076 
82.5 12,978 D 768.538 
11,046,100 D 16,232,538 
8.035.319 D 109,147 


A dividend of 1% ($0.50 per share) was paid December 20, 1938, and 


| charged to Profit and Loss. 


The cooperation extended by the security holders, the public and the 
employes in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Rail- 


road is appreciated. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 


J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ii | tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Saas (ers 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 9 February 27, 1939 


ANOTHER APPEAL FOR REALISM 


Time Works Against Democrats Unless They Promptly Compose Their Differences—Outline of a 


i wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


Suggested Legislative Program—Need for an Economic Underpinning to Keep 
Independent Vote and Hold Labor and Farm Votes 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


| (On this page last week was presented an 4 platform which openly repudiates the New 4 


? 


= 


system to finance small businesses and make it 
outline- of possible Republican policy in Con- Deal, they are merely anticipating a Republi- possible for them to compete with the larger 
gress. Here is a projection of possible Demo- can landslide in 1940. For if the Democrats companies possessing vast aggregations of 
cratic policy looking toward a reconciliation of in Congress cannot stand on the New Deal capital. This involves no direct appropriation 
factional differences.) record in 1940, then enough voters cannot be from the Treasury, but a system of insurance 
found to stand on that record either. of private loans comparable to that of the Fed- 
But, it will be urged, there is a revision of eral Housing Administration. 
the New Deal in prospect. The “objectives” 12. A reclassification of government ex- 
presumably are intact, but the “methods” are penditures by law through a prescribed form 
wrong. This is a truly realistic view, but it is of audit which will separate the property from 
not necessarily a sound political position for non-property expenditures of the federal gov- 
the Democrats themselves to assume. If the ernment, the loans from the subsidies, and the 
“methods” are wrong, they must be corrected direct relief or “made relief” from the per- 
at once but there must be no pulling away manent public works programs of the federal 
from the “objectives” at the same time. If the and state governments. 
Democrats are going to cease to be a liberal » 13. A revision of the social security program 
party, then the 1940 election is over now. to modify the payroll taxes and their incidence, 
When it comes to conservatism, the Republi- and to be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
cans are more experienced and adept than the 14. A comprehensive plan for health and 
Democrats ever were or can be: education for the American people, utilizing all 
For the chief difference between a Democrat established channels but providing a system of 
and a Republican is that the former thinks in federal coordination which shall itself be gov- 
terms of masses, while the Republican at heart erned by a non-partisan commission appointed 


thinks in terms of classes, though with a con- with the approval of the leaders of both parties 
scientious belief that what improves the upper in Congress. | 


classes also benefits those down the scale. 

The Democratic party in 1939 has before it 
the question of whether its liberalism will cease 
to be aggressive and become passive. On that 
issue it cannot afford to be silent. 

But even the best of liberal intentions will 
come a cropper if certain fundamentals are ig- 
nored. One of these is the establishment at 
the earliest possible moment of an economic 
underpinning to the New Deal which it has 
lacked from the beginning and which it . 
lacks now. 


To the Democratic Majority: 


Your party is divided today. From all sides 
come suggestions for harmony as well as ex- 
planations as to the origin of the discord. 

No party can succeed which is not honest 
with itself—and the very first requirement of 
the hour is that the Democratic party face 
frankly the facts as to its dissension. 

It will be conceded at the outset that a con- 
servative looks at public problems differently 
from a radical, and that the word “liberal” is 

sufficiently ambiguous these days as to pro- 
voke controversy. 


But will it be denied 
DEMOCRATS that inside the Democratic 
MUST AVOID party are persons whose 
PARTY SCHISM viewpoint is close to that 
of the conservative Republicans, and that there 
are radicals in the party whose viewpoint 
doesn’t resemble any particular political 
tradition. 

To rationalize this whole dissension and say 
it is due to one man’s ineptitude or poor strat- 
egy is to oversimplify matters. Woodrow 
Wilson faced the same cleavages inside the 
Democratic party when he entered the White 
House in 1913. He, too, thought for a while 
about breaking down the “seniority” system of 

chairmanships in Congress—that was his kind 
| of “purge”—but he followed the caution of his 
advisers and played ball with the conserva- 
tives. And to what end? 

We shall never know what would have been 
the effectiveness of Mr. Wilson’s “liberalism” 
if the outbreak of the European war in 1914 
had not colored almost every action of his ad- 
ministration. We do know that he had 
few kind words for reactionary interests, that 
he wanted to hang some of the financial manip- 
ulators “as high as Haman”, and that he ut- Democrats, among other things, a program 
tered some caustic words about the condition | along substantially these lines: 
of American labor and denounced what he 1. The making of a four-year budget plan 
termed “economic serfdom’”’. with a progressive schedule which attains a 

But there was no break in the Democratic complete balance and also a sutplus for debt 
party under Woodrow Wilson. retirement. ; 

This was back in the era when the 2. The revision of the tax laws on an 
Republican party sought to purge itself of re- equitable basis so as to afford incentive to pro- 
actionary policies by a Bull Moose progressive duction and employment. 
movement. Maybe the Democratic party is 3. The enlargement of foreign trade through 
predestined to do another Bull Moose stunt in ample provision for financing the sale of 
1940 and reunite in 1944. The obligation American products abroad. 
on every true Democrat, however, is to avoid 4. The generation of a capital flow to Latin 
schism now. America. 


There are here the in- 


REVISION OF 
gredients of what liberal 
RELIEF SYSTEM business men will recog- 


MOST PRESSING nize as a distinct effort to 


provide fiscal soundness and a removal of some 
of the complaints about arbitrary action in the 
application of rules and regulations growing 
out of new social and economic laws. 

This task of revision is by no means just an 
executive job. It involves deeper study of the 
measures themselves than Congress has been 
willing heretofore to give. For one thing, it 
takes for granted that administrators of these 
various statutes will give whole-hearted co- 
operation in revising existing laws. To this 
end there must be word passed down the line 
from the President himself that amendments, 
which in the light of experience seem to be re- 
quired, shall not be sidetracked because of the 
protests of pressure groups. A sincere revision 
in order to make New Deal laws workable is 
demanded by the exigencies of national politics 
as well as by considerations of statesmanship. 

Few things, for instance, could contribute 
more quickly to confidence on the part of busi- 
ness men in the Democratic party than a com- 
prehensive revision of the relief system. This 
has become symbolic of integrity in govern- 
ment and no time should be lost by the Demo- 
rats in self-examination and re-casting of the 
whole administrative setup. 


Any program of social 


PROGRAM FOR 
reform must proceed on 
SOCIAL REFORM the theory that the transi- 


IS NECESSARY | tion period toward sound 
liberal government shall not be so chaotic as 
to disturb the foundations of the capitalistic 
system itself. At present, this means for the 


There must be also con- 


Usually when there are two sharply divided 5. A long range program for agriculture in- AMERICANS atk, Goines aa. ak 
factions, the demand of each is that the other volving . the purchase of exportable surpluses ARE NOT aden te tes Gaclicl os te 
surrender—or else there is the customary sug- and their resale—the government to furnish a SOCIALISTIC 


the direction of govern- 
ment policies wherever such questions as gov- 
ernment ownership are concerned. 

America is not ready for and will not ap- 
prove at the polls any form of state socialism. 
If this be conceded, then a program of demar- 
cation of the line between the TVA area and 
the private power areas will rehabilitate the 
electric light and power industry and cause big 
private expenditures to be made, which will in 
turn start the wheels of heavy industries going. 

Likewise if this concept of America’s pref- 
erence for private ownership be conceded, then 
a prompt reorganization of the railroads with 
government aid in the process can no longer 
be deferred. 

The biggest factor working against the 
Democrats is time. 

Conversely, time and delays such as are be- 
ing experienced now work in favor of the Re- 
publicans. 

If by the early part of next year—about 
twelve months off—the Democrats have not 
set in motion their revisionary program, they 
might as well forget about winning the 1940 
campaign. It is in this session of Congress 
that action must be taken to insure Democratic 
success in 1940. 


subsidy for the recapture of world markets 
comparable to the subsidy furnished American 
industry to establish home markets in the 
earlier days of the republic. 

6. The appointment of commodity commis- 
sions, free from politics and political control, 
to re-examine and report the facts as to the 
best means for reestablishing, for example, our 
cotton markets abroad. 

7. Revision of the procedures of all quasi- 
judicial commissions so as to insure the citizen 
against arbitrary action and to afford him a fair 
hearing. 


gestion of “compromise” which is only sur- 
render under another name. 


1940 DECIDING | The leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic party will find that 
ISSUE LABOR the real chance for victory 
= AND FARM VOTE in 19409 lies in retaining the 
|. labor vote and keeping as much as possible of 
if the farm vote. 
] There is another segment of the electorate 
—often called “independent” or “progressive”. 
It is the vote which includes white collar work- 
ers, skilled labor, proprietors of small busi- 
nesses and many professional men and women. | 
These people-are the ones who do their own 
thinking and who know the difference between 
a real and a fake progressive. The Democrats 
had most of these voters in 1932 and 1936. 
Now at the moment, the President and his 
party leaders in Congress are not as far apart 
as May appear on the surface. Whether or not 
Mr. Roosevelt wants to run in 1940 for a third 
term, it is clear that the conditions which he 
seeks to bring about are those which, mis- 
takenly or not, he believes will insure victory 
for the Democratic party. If there be among 
the Democrats today in Congress those who 
think they can make a campaign in 1940 on a 


8. Revision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act 
so as to require immediate 
elections in collective bar- 


14 POINTS OF 
OBJECTIVE 
LEGISLATION 
gaining disputes. 

9. Enlargement of the federal conciliation 
service to cut down the number of strikes and 
disputes. | 

10. Improvement of the federal employment 
services and the introduction of an administra- 
tive mechanism for the location of jobs for the 
idle by close cooperation with committees 
from each trade and industry. 

11. Establishment of an intermediate credit 
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WELWS * 


es new 76th Congress that went to work on 

January 3 is two months old this week, and 
in recognition of that event we asked our Con- 
gressional reporters to find out just what Con- 
gress has managed to do during this period— 
and what it has not done. The result is our 
Pictogram and article on page one. One of 
our business-minded associates suggested we 
might have titled it “Congress’ Own Index of 


Production.” 


Ten million people in the United States de- 
pend upon cotton for a living—yet for ten 
years successive administrations have vainly 
tried to solve the problems of this very sick 
industry. Our farm experts have made an ex- 
haustive study of the situation and on page 
three are some of the answers to such ques- 
tions as: Why is cotton upsetting national bud- 
get plans, retarding employment, interfering 
with our foreign policy—and, in other words, 
keeping the U.S. from getting back to what we 
used to call normalcy? A well rounded discus- 
sion of a much misunderstood subject .... 

x 


Many of our letters from readers ask much 
the same question: What kind of tax plan is 
the government going to put forward this 
year? A tax program has featured every ses- 
sion of Congress for seven years. This year 
President Roosevelt started off by asking for 
more taxes. Now he suggests no more taxes. 
Just what is up? Digging back of the scenes 
led to the story on page three that tells all. 

x * 


The about face on taxes is accompanying the 
first public appearance of Harry L. Hopkins in 
the role of Secretary of Commerce and the role 
of official business-government conciliator. A 
careful build-up preceded the new Secretary’s 
address before the Economic Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Word was passed to newspaper 
men in Washington that here would be the out- 
line of a basis for ending the arguments that 
have kept business men and government offi- 
cials at arms length for years. In order that 
all of our readers may decide for themselves 
whether Mr. Hopkins has answered their ques- 
tions we present the full text of his address on 
page eight. 

To editors who are alive to the need of pre- 
senting all sides of national and international 
questions, it has been a source of some little 
regret that we do not hear more from that 
great group—the thinkers and educators—who 
are training our youth today in great Uni- 
versities. So when, as the world shivers again 
and again at the sword-rattling tactics of great 
nations, a noted educator tells us what are the 
real perils to American democracy, we eagerly 
seized upon the chance to publish the full text 
of the address. On page seven Dr. Edmund E. 
Day, president of Cornell University, tells us 
what he thinks are the real dangers to our 


American system from the dictatorships. 


Half of the world makes its living through 
production of raw materials. When raw ma- 
terial prices are low, that half of the world is 
depressed and is a drag on the other half. A 
chart and newsgram on page twelve show what 
now is happening to commodity prices and ex- 
plain the basic difficulty that confronts the 
world. 

So much is happening in the field of foreign 
affairs in Washington these days that we would 
find it possible to devote the contents of any 
one issue to that subject. We didn’t do that, 
but members of our foreign affairs staff read 
literally thousands and thousands of words to 
present the word-by-word account on page ten, 
The Congress Week. Debates were closely fol- 
lowed, speeches on and off Congressional floors 
carefully culled and important conferences 
held with people who shape our foreign policy. 
As a result we believe that this article is a 
well rounded picture of the Washington “fron- 


tier” today. 
* * 


A tiny dot of coral in the Pacific—Guam— 


may prove to be a barometer of American pub- — 


lic opinion on American national defense and 
foreign policy. When the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to grant authorization to 
fortify the island, we considered the action so 
significant that we selected it for a special ar- 
ticle on page two. The implications of that ad- 
verse vote are explained comprehensively 


there. 
x * * 


Some interesting and important information 
in our “Whispers” on page two. Inside stories 
going the round of Congressional cloakrooms 

. What’s behind the Treasury changes .... 
What’s what in polities.... 


E. WorTH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor. 
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